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THIS   ISSUE 


Dr.  Daniel  Alfred  Poling  ("They 
Have  Not  Died  in  Vain — Unless!" — = 
inside  front  cover)  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  churchmen  in  America.  Preacher, 
editor,  author,  lecturer,  and  world 
traveler,  his  many  interests  are  indica- 
tive of  his  breadth  of  vision  and  his 
dynamic  personality.  His  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  youth  in  and  out  of  the 
service,  the  depth  of  his  understanding, 
and  his  unusual  ability  have  brought 
him  recognition  from  leaders  of  all 
faiths  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Poling's  response  to  our  request 
for  this  article  is  greatly  appreciated. 


Louis  C.  Fink  has  the  title  role  in 
"Army  Lawyer,"  page  3,  an  assignment 
into  which  he  was  thrown  more  or  less 
headlong,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  article. 
Believing  that  our  readers  will  have  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject  of  Army 
justice  and  will  appreciate  Mr.  Fink's 
concern  for  the  soldier's  welfare  in 
court  cases,  we  are  bringing  you  a  series 
of  these  articles  written  in  the  author's 
straightforward  and  sincere  manner. 


Lloyd  Derrickson  ushers  in  the  base- 
ball season  for  us  with  "Diamond  Di- 
lemma," page  9.  This  author  has  sold 
more  than  300  stories,  articles,  and 
serials.  A  graduate  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity in  journalism,  he  is  now  a  part- 
time  school  teacher  and  part-time 
writer.  Between  the  two  jobs,  he  de- 
clares, "my  wife  and  two  children  are 
able   to   wear   shoes   and    nice   clothing 
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and  eat  regularly.  I  go  barefoot  when 
possible  and  am  very  cheerful  on  the 
rare  occasions  I  have  a  dollar  in  my 
pocket." 

••• 

Cay  Burk  brings  you  a  fascinating 
account,  from  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, of  that  "Miracle  Strip"  of  land 
that  is  the  Oregon  coast  (page  14). 
Now  all  of  you  proud  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  fair  State  of  Oregon  can 
show  your  buddies,  in  black  and  white, 
what  you  have  been  bragging  about 
all  this  time. 

••• 

Raymond  Musser  in  "The  Red  Beard," 
page  29,  recounts  for  Link  readers  an- 
other of  his  experiences,  "one  of  the 
high  lights  of  my  war  service,"  from 
his  34  months  as  an  Army  chaplain. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  were  there  in  the 
Italian  Alps  that  last  winter  of  the  war 
and  shared  some  of  this  chaplain's 
thoughts. 

••• 

Joseph  C.  Salak  ("Book  Collecting," 
page  33)  is  another  writer  who  has 
achieved  great  popularity  among  Link 
readers.  You  will  recall  his  instructive 
articles  on  "Writing  as  a  Hobby"  which 
appeared  in  three  instalments  of  The 
Link  in  1948  and  his  offer  to  assist 
other  writers  in  getting  into  print.  One 
of  those  with  whom  he  collaborated  is 
Thomas  W.  Cousen,  and  the  result  is 
"Mexican  jumping  Bean's  Secret," 
page  42. 

••• 

George  M.  Hall  ("Easter  Date,"  page 
43),  who  works  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C,  brings 
us  another  story  of  life  and  romance 
in  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  His 
earlier  story  with  a  Washington  set- 
ting, "Springfield,  U.  S.  A.,"  appeared 
in  the  April,  1948,  Link. 
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LOUIS  C.  FINK 


Chapter   One 

I  DEFENDED  the  first  Army  court- 
martial  case  I  ever  saw. 

Except  for  that  time  I  had  my  license 
revoked  for  going  through  a  red  light 
in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  in  a  courtroom, 
military  or  civilian. 

Things  are  likely  to  be  that  way  in 
a  war.  I'm  not  defending  the  Army  sys- 
tem particularly,  but  when  ten  million 
men  are  suddenly  picked  off  the  streets 
and  formed  into  a  uniformed  body, 
some  of  them  may  get  the  wrong  job. 
There  just  wasn't  time  to  develop  a 
perfect  system  for  putting  every  lawyer 
into  legal  work,  every  cook  in  a  kitchen, 
every  truck  driver  at  the  wheel  of  a 
2!/2-ton    job. 

Army  courts  are  a  matter  of  some 
confusion  to  civilian  lawyers.  Army 
justice  is  more  direct,  there  is  less 
haggling  over  technical  points,  the 
rules  of  evidence  are  different.  In  many 


a  case  I  saw  a  straight-thinking  defense 
counsel  without  any  legal  experience 
defeat  a  prosecutor  who  had  been 
schooled  in  the  intricacies  of  civilian 
criminal    law. 

A  little  more  experience  for  these 
new  Army  lawyers  would  have  been 
helpful.  But  there  wasn't  time  for  it. 
Take  me  as  an  example.  I  was  drafted 
in  April,  spent  two  months  in  basic 
training,  and  then  four  months  more 
as  a  drill  instructor.  In  that  time  I 
listened  to  a  few  lectures  on  military 
law  and  learned  a  few  very  elementary 
principles.  I  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
"Manual  for  Courts-Martial,"  and  once 
I  helped  my  CO  draw  up  charges 
against  an  AWOL  case. 

At  OCS  they  had  23  subjects  to 
teach  us  in  three  months.  Naturally, 
they  didn't  try  to  make  us  experts  in 
all  of  them.  The  best  they  could  do 
was  give  us  a  smattering,  with  the 
emphasis  on  those  subjects  that  were 
essential  to  winning  the  war.  Nothing 
else  mattered  very  much.  If  we  lost 
the  war,  it  wouldn't  matter  at  all. 

We  were  in  the  Medical  Department, 
and  so  it  was  vital  that  we  learn  some- 
thing of  the  organization  of  that  de- 
partment's miraculous  system  of  evacu- 
ation of  the  wounded.  Only  three  per 
cent  of  the  wound  victims  of  this  war 
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died,  and  the  evacuation  system  was  a 
big  factor  in  that  record. 

Map  reading  was  important,  for  it 
was  reported  rather  harshly  that  medical 
troops  in  North  Africa  were  always  get- 
ting lost.  We  were  administrative  men, 
designed  to  take  the  load  of  business 
details  off  the  backs  of  overworked 
doctors,  so  we  had  to  learn  about  sup- 
ply, about  personnel,  about  mess  man- 
agement, and  about  the  care  and  oper- 
ation of  ambulances. 

There  wasn't  much  time  for  military 
law.  Oh,  we  had  a  course  in  it,  and 
the  instructor  was  very  good.  But  he 
just  didn't  have  time  enough  in  the 
classroom  to  teach  us  a  great  deal. 
Most  of  us  didn't  dream  we'd  have 
anything  to  do  with  courts-martial  any- 
way. We  were  going  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenants, weren't  we?  And  didn't  second 
lieutenants  always  set  up  first-aid  sta- 
tions just  behind  the  front  lines?  Or  at 
best  draw  details  like  medical  supply, 
assistant  personnel  officer,  or  mess  of- 
ficer? So  why  worry  too  much  about 
law? 

Part  of  our  brief  course  was  sup- 
posed to  be  spent  in  witnessing  an 
actual  trial.  But  the  men  on  the  post 
were  particularly  good  that  month,  and 
nobody  ran  afoul  of  the  law.  In  spite 
of  the  rumors  spread  by  some  disap- 
pointed letter-writers  to  Yank  and  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Army  officers  aren't  ogres, 
and  so  the  camp  couldn't  invent  charges 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday  for  us. 

Instead,  we  watched  a  mock  trial. 
It  was  well  done,  full  of  dignity,  im- 
passioned pleadings,  errors  by  the  court 
(which  we  were  supposed  to  catch), 
and  all  the  trappings  with  which  man 
has  always  dignified  his  legal  proceed- 
ings. Unfortunately,  it  was  only  one 
case.  You  need  dozens  of  cases  to  learn 
anything  about  law.  And  so,  even 
though  we  passed  a  written  examination 


on  military  justice,  we  didn't  learn 
much  law. 

My  first  assignment  with  those  new 
gold  bars  was  to  a  general  hospital  in 
Georgia.  I  was  very  much  afraid  and 
not  at  all  cocky,  all  reports  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  CO  had  the 
usual  choice:  what  to  do  with  this 
green  material  that  was  sent  him,  prob- 
ably to  be  snatched  away  for  overseas 
in  a   few  weeks  anyway. 

One  of  the  best  places  was  in  the 
Personnel  Department.  There  a  man 
could  sign  a  few  harmless  papers,  keep 
moderately  busy  and  learn  something 
about  the  job  of  running  a  big  Army 
hospital.  I  was  Assistant  Personnel  Of- 
ficer the  second  day,  studying  under  a 
veteran  who  knew  his  way  around. 

All  of  us  shavetails  were  given  other 
harmless  and  distasteful  jobs,  to  keep 
us  busy  and  teach  us  something  about 
administration.  I  audited  the  laundry 
bills,  I  checked  the  guards,  I  accounted 
for  furniture,  and  most  of  all  I  inven- 
toried the  post  exchange. 

Somebody  once  wrote  a  verse,  which 
is  as  eternally  true  as  is  dark  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  its  authorship: 

The  PX  is  a  wondrous  place, 
Renowned  in  fame  and  story, 
But    every    time    I    venture    there, 
It's  closed  for  inventory. 

Any  soldier  will  tell  you  the  PX  is 
always  "closed  for  inventory."  Actually, 
they  close  it  only  once  a  month,  but 
a  soldier  gets  paid  only  once  a  month, 
too.  Invariably,  the  day  you  find  time 
and  money  simultaneously  enough  to 
load  up  on  toothpaste,  tobacco  and 
shaving  supplies,  the  PX  is  closed. 

Most  enlisted  men,  and  most  higher 
officers,  don't  know  what  goes  on  be- 
hind that  forbidding  sign,  "Closed  for 
Inventory."  But  the  second  lieutenant 
does.  He  is  counting  the  jars  of  cold 
cream,    adding    up    the    cigars    in    half- 
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filled  boxes,  multiplying  the  totals  by 
the  unit  price,  and  then  figuring  where 
the  balance  went.  The  building  is  al- 
ways closed,  and  it's  always  a  very  hot 
day.  Even  in  winter,  a  PX  is  hot  with 
all  the  windows  closed. 


Most  enlisted  men,  and  most  higher  officers, 
don't  know  what  goes  on  behind  that  for- 
bidding sign,  "Closed  for  Inventory."  But 
the  second  lieutenant  does. 


One  consolation,  you'd  think,  would 
be  that  the  PX  officer  might  offer  you 
free  cokes.  But  does  he?  No,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  you  are  in- 
specting his  books,  and  the  last  thing 
he  wants  to  be  accused  of  is  trying  to 
influence  his  auditors.  PX  officers  have 
a  very  touchy  job,  just  like  mess  offi- 
cers, and  they're  very  sensitive  to 
criticism. 

There's  another  assignment  like  au- 
diting a  post  exchange:  assistant  de- 
fense counsel.  A  man  can't  get  into 
any  trouble,  for  all  he  does  is  watch 
the  defense  counsel  work.  Theoretically. 

I  wasn't  too  busy  in  Personnel,  so 
the  Colonel  decided  I  would  do  for 
assistant  defense  counsel.  I  had  been 
to  OCS,  I  could  read  English,  and  as 
far  as  he  knew  my  character  was  good. 
Three  friends  of  the  family,  two  of 
whom  wanted  my  father's  business,  had 
testified  to  my  character  when  I  went 
to  OCS! 

The  only  trouble  with  this  whole 
setup  in  our  particular  hospital  was  that 
the  defense  counsel  had  gotten  the  job 
the   same   way    I    had — by   falling   into 


it.  He  had  watched  a  few  trials,  and 
then  the  defense  counsel  had  been  or- 
dered away.  So  he  fell  heir  to  the  job 
of  defending  men  who  ran  afoul  of 
the  law  for  such  offenses  as  unauthor- 
ized absences,  disorderly  conduct  in 
town  and  an  occasional  fight  with  a 
buddy  on  a  ward.  Things  which  in 
civilian  life  wouldn't  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  a  trial  at  all. 

Lt.  Creeks  had  received  his  commis- 
sion direct  from  civilian  life,  which 
made  us  regard  each  other  with  sus- 
picion at  once.  There  is  a  wide  gap 
between  OCS  men  and  direct-commis- 
sion men — wider  than  the  gap  between 
Regular  Army  and  draftees.  The  direct- 
commission  men  thought  we  must  be 
awfully  dumb  to  have  to  go  to  school 
to  become  an  officer,  while  we  were 
equally  sure  that  no  one  who  had  not 
served  in  the  ranks  could  ever  become 
a  good  officer. 

One  thing  was  certain:  Lt.  Creeks 
was  a  nice  fellow,  but  he  hadn't  picked 
up  much  liking  for  courts-martial  in 
his  brief  Army  career.  He  was  my  boss 
now,  so  I  listened  attentively.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  call  on  the  prisoner  in 
the  guardhouse.  I  went  along,  and  lis- 
tened some  more  while  the  man  ad- 
mitted his  offense.  He  had  gone  "over 
the  hill"  for  a  week.  He  didn't  want 
to  offer  any  explanation,  although  it 
was  pretty  obvious  that  a  woman  was 
involved  somehow.  He  wanted  to  plead 
guilty,  and  he  didn't  want  Lt.  Creeks 
to  go  to  any  trouble  presenting  a  de- 
fense. Like  most  enlisted  men,  he  had 
the  conviction  that  you  were  guilty 
before  you  entered  the  courtroom,  any- 
way. 

With  nothing  much  to  work  on,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  trial  without 
enthusiasm.  I  was  a  little  curious  to 
see  how  Creeks  would  handle  his  non- 
existent   defense.    But    I    wasn't    at   all 
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prepared  for  his  actions  when  we 
ireached  court.  He  stood  up  and  an- 
nounced rather  calmly  that  "Lt.  Fink, 
my  assistant,  will  handle  the  defense  of 
this  case."  Whereupon  he  sat  down, 
pushed  some  papers  over  to  me,  and 
muttered  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
good   experience   for   me. 

I  learned  two  important  things  that 
day,  both  of  which  were  to  stand  me 
in  good  stead  during  the  rest  of  the 
several  hundred  court  cases  I  attended, 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  during  my 
undistinguished  Army  career.  Number 
One  was  never  to  go  into  a  courtroom, 
no  matter  in  what  capacity,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  aspect  of 
the  case. 

Point  Number  Two  came  home  to 
me  in  a  moment.  After  the  prelim- 
inaries, the  prosecutor  looked  at  me — 
and  the  accused  man — and  said,  "How 
does  the  accused  plead  to  the  charge?" 

"Guilty,"  I  said,  for  that  was  what 
the  soldier  had  said  he  wanted. 

"This  court,"  intoned  the  president, 
"will  not  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  in  any 
case.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  is 
not  discharging  his  obligations  unless 
he  enters  a  plea  of  not  guilty." 

I  gulped  and  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  for 
the  president  was  a  major. 

We  lost  that  case,  as  we  expected 
to.  The  prisoner  would  not  even  testify 
in  his  own  behalf.  The  prosecutor  pre- 
sented the  evidence  of  the  Morning 
Report,  which  showed  that  the  man 
was,  in  fact,  off  the  post  for  seven 
days.  A  Morning  Report  is  prima  facie 
evidence  unless  there  are  some  cogent 
facts  to  dispute  it.  The  prosecutor  pre- 
sented the  First  Sergeant,  who  swore 
that  he  knew  the  accused,  that  he  had 
duly  searched  the  area  for  him  on  the 
days  in  question,  and  that  he  could  not 
find  him.  He  presented  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  detachment  of  medi- 


cal   men,   who   swore   that   he   had   not 
given  the  accused  permission  to   leave. 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  find  him 
guilty.  I  made  a  rather  lame  plea  for 
clemency,  hampered  by  my  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  man's  record.  I  was 
rather  embarrassed  a  few  minutes  later 
to   find   he  was  an  old  offender. 

But  why,  I  thought,  would  not  the 
court  let  me  plead  guilty?  The  soldier 
admitted  his  guilt,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  extenuation  of  his  case,  and 
the  facts  against  him  were  cut  and 
dried.  That  night  at  dinner,  I  had  a 
chance  to  ask  the  Major. 

"Sorry  I  had  to  cut  you  short,"  he 
said,  "but  I've  argued  this  thing  out 
with  Creeks  before,  and  he  should  have 
told  you.  No  man  is  guilty  until  he  has 
been  proven  guilty.  The  prosecution 
may  slip;  their  evidence  may  be  faulty. 
So  why  plead  guilty  before  you've  heard 
their  case?  All  you  do  is  predispose  the 
other  members  of  the  court." 

It  all  sounded  reasonable  enough,  ex- 
cept that  there  seemed  to  my  mind 
something  dishonorable  in  pleading  not 
guilty,  when  I  knew  that  a  man  was 
guilty. 

Not  many  weeks  later,  an  article  in 
the  Infantry  Journal  cleared  my  doubts. 
The  author  was  a  veteran  of  many 
court-martial  scenes.  He  reminded  his 
readers — and  me — that  the  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial  made  it  clear  that  a  plea 
of  not  guilty  was  not  the  same  as  of- 
fering an  opinion  that  the  accused  did 
not  commit  the  offense.  Pleading  not 
guilty  was  simply  placing  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  prosecution,  where  it 
rightfully  belonged.  In  military  law,  as 
in  civilian  law,  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  Pleading  guilty,  says  the 
Manual,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
admission  of  guilt,  nor  may  such  a  plea 
influence  the  members  of  the  court  in 
any  way. 
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From  that  day  forward,  I  never  let 
a  man  plead  guilty  if  I  could  talk  him 
out  of  it.  And  every  time  I  rose  to  face 
a  court  and  say  "Not  guilty,"  I  looked 
them  squarely  in  the  eyes  and  thought 
to  myself,  "I'm  not  saying  whether 
this  man  is  guilty  or  not.  I'm  leaving  it 
up  to  the  prosecution  to  present  the 
evidence,  and  up  to  you  to  make  the 
choice  after  you've  heard  both  sides 
of  the  story." 

Chapter   Two 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  first 
trial  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  the  predisposition  to  plead  not 
guilty  won  my  first  case  for  me. 

Pvt.  Stern  was  in  trouble  for  bring- 
ing a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  the  post. 
With  few  exceptions  that's  not  a  crime 
in  civilian  life,  but  in  the  Army,  whis- 
key on  a  Government  reservation  spells 
trouble.  In  a  hospital  particularly, 
bringing  whiskey  onto  the  reservation 
was  a  serious  offense. 

We  had  been  having  an  epidemic  of 
such  offenses,  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
hospital  staff,  I  was  as  much  interested 
as  anybody  in  correcting  the  abuse.  Too 
many  patients,  thirsty  for  a  drink,  were 
doing  themselves  irreparable  harm,  and 
slowing  their  own   recovery. 

As  a  defense  counsel,  my  position 
was  a  little  different.  I  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
accused  man  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
abilities.  I  could  not  compound  a  felony 
by  falsifying  evidence,  but  if  the  evi- 
dence against  the  man  was  faulty  in 
any  way,  it  was  up  to  me  to  point  out 
that  fact  to  the  court. 

I  visited  Pvt.  Stern  in  the  guard- 
house. His  case  had  had  the  usual  pre- 
trial investigation,  and  all  the  reports 
showed  that  Stern  had  come  home  from 
town  slightly  drunk,  waving  a  bottle 
of  whiskey   in    his   right   hand.    He   had 


been  stopped  at  the  front  door  (our 
hospital  was  a  former  hotel)  .  The  whis- 
key was  taken  from  him  and  he  was 
placed   in  confinement. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  that  I  never  encountered 
one  who  asked  me  to  lie  for  him  in 
court.  Only  a  few  ever  held  the  true 
facts  from  me.  They  accepted  me  as 
their  defense  counsel,  told  me  the  story 
of  what  happened,  and  left  the  rest 
to   me. 

Stern  was  worse  off  than  some,  be- 
cause his  memory  of  what  happened 
was  not  clear.  He  had  gone  to  town 
with  the  boys,  lost  them  in  some  bar, 
and  left  with  a  half-finished  bottle.  He 
realized  that  bringing  whiskey  into  a 
hospital  was  serious  business,  but  for 
the  life  of  him  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  whether  he  had  done  that  or  not. 
He  remembered  boarding  a  bus  in 
town,  but  that  was  all. 

I  questioned  the  prosecution  wit- 
nesses before  the  trial.  There  was  only 
one  MP  who  saw  the  incident.  At  about 
midnight,  Pvt.  Stern  had  come  to  the 
front  door,  staggering,  and  waving  this 
bottle.  Stern  was  not  disorderly,  and 
the  MP  was  not  even  willing  to 
testify  that  he  "was  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol."  He  probably  was,  but  no 
tests  were  made,  and  he  wasn't  charged 
with  drunkenness,  anyway.  The  MP 
called  the  guardhouse  and  the  Sergeant 
of  the  Guard  arrived.  The  latter  indi- 
vidual escorted  the  complaisant  Stern 
to  jail,  locked  him  up,  and  then  made 
a  return  visit  for  the  vital  evidence. 
The  Sergeant  knew  that  you  can't  find 
a  man  guilty  of  introducing  whiskey 
unless  you  have  the  whiskey. 

He  had  learned  the  lesson  the  hard 
way,  only  the  week  before.  An  old 
veteran  of  such  escapades  had  come 
back  to  the  post  with  a  mysterious 
bulge  under  his  coat.  The  MP  Sergeant 
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investigated,  and  found  a  pint  of  whis- 
key in  a  paper  bag.  A  clear-cut  case, 
he  thought,  but  the  soldier  thought 
faster.  "Let  me  see  the.  bottle  just  a 
second,"   he  said  to  the  Sergeant. 

He  took  the  bottle,  lifted  it  above 
his  head  and  smashed  it  on  the  concrete 
walk.  "Where's  your  evidence  now?" 
he  asked  with  a  grin.  The  Sergeant 
watched  the  liquid  evidence  flow  out 
of  the  bag  and  into  the  cool  grass. 
There  was  no  case. 

Remembering  all  this,  a  ray  of  hope 
lit  my  brain.  Maybe  the  soldier  hadn't 
introduced  the  whiskey  to  the  post. 
Cautiously,  I  asked  the  military  police- 
man where  he  had  arrested  Pvt.  Stern. 
He  knew  the  answer  to  that  one.  "Six 
feet  inside  the  front  door,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  my  hopes  of  disproving  introduc- 
tion went  out  the  window. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Stern's  case  came 
to  trial.  I  had  learned  by  now  to  scan 
every  move  of  the  prosecution,  hoping 
against  hope  that  there  would  be  some 
fatal  defect  in  his  presentation. 

The  prosecution  went  ahead  relent- 
lessly, wth  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
crusader.  This  business  of  bringing  in 
whiskey  had  to  stop,  and  here  was  a 
good  chance  to  stop  jt. 

He  had  the  accused  man  identified. 
He  had  the  military  policeman  swear 
that  on  such  and  such  a  night  he  had 
been  on  duty  at  post  One.  That  was 
the  front  door  to  the  hospital.  At  about 
twelve  midnight,  he  had  noticed  Pvt. 
Stern  (he  pointed  him  out  in  court) 
coming  through  the  front  door,  waving 
a  bottle  in  his  right  hand.  The  lights 
were  on  and  he  could  see  him  plainly. 
The  MP  asked  the  soldier  what  he  had 
in  the  bottle.  He  replied  that  it  was 
whiskey. 

Objection  from  the  defense.  That  is 
hearsay  evidence.  Objection  sustained. 
The  prosecution  didn't  care  very  much. 


The  MP  further  related  that  he 
placed  Pvt.  Stern  under  arrest,  and 
called  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard. 

Sgt.  Williams  came  into  the  court- 
room. He  made  a  fine  witness,  neat, 
dignified,  sure  of  himself.  Yes,  he  had 
received  a  call  from  the  guard  on  post 
One.  He  went  there  at  about  five  min- 
utes after  twelve.  Here  he  found  Pvt. 
Stern,  whom  he  escorted  back  to  the 
guardhouse  and  booked  on  a  charge  of 
introducing  intoxicating  beverages.  He 
went  back  to  the  front  door  for  the 
evidence.  He  obtained  the  bottle  from 
the  guard,  took  it  to  the  guardhouse 
and  carefully  marked  the  bottle  with 
his  own   initials. 

Triumphantly,  the  prosecutor  held  up 
the  bottle,  half  full.  It  was  labelled 
"Blue  River."  "Was  this  the  bottle?" 
The  Sergeant  looked  at  it  carefully,  and 
examined  his  own  handwriting  on  the 
label.  "Yes,  sir.  I  identify  that  as  the 
bottle." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  of  chal- 
lenging the  contents  of  the  bottle.  May- 
be it  wasn't  whiskey.  But  from  where 
I  sat  I  could  smell  it,  and  asking  for 
a  laboratory  test  would  only  delay 
matters. 

The  prosecution  was  winding  up.  His 
case  was  airtight.  As  I  rose  to  enter 
the  defense,  my  mind  was  a  complete 
blank.  Maybe  that's  why  a  ray  of  light 
came  stabbing  in  so  suddenly.  Half 
afraid  to  think  the  thing  out,  I  asked 
for  the  MP  to  be  brought  in,  the  one 
who  had  made  the  arrest.  I  reminded 
him  that  he  was  still  under  oath  in  this 
case. 

I  peered  into  his  eyes  in  the  most 
imposing  manner  I  could  muster.  I 
held  the  bottle  of  whiskey  before  him. 
"Thinking  carefully  now,  can  you  posi- 
tively swear  this  bottle  was  the  one 
you  took  from  the  person  of  Pvt. 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


DIAMOND 
DILEMMA 


DIAMONDS  on  girls  are  fine.  But 
girls  on  diamonds? — well,  that  spells 
trouble. 

I  found  this  out  early  last  season. 
I  was  coaching  the  Violets  and  you 
could  have  fanned  me  with  a  balloon 
the  day  Sloppy  Bulcrat,  our  manager, 
told  me  we  had  a  girl  third  baseman. 

"It's  a   publicity   gag?"    I    ask. 

Sloppy  line  drives  me  with  his  eyes. 
"It's  not  just  box-office,"  he  explains. 
"This  dame,  Letty  Cuttlepot,  is  the 
goods.  Hails  from  a  touring  all-girl 
team.  Hits  .303.  She's  top-drawer 
stuff." 

I'm  like  a  rookie  pitching  to  Ted 
Williams  with  the  sacks  crammed.  "A 


girl — with  the  Vi's?"  I  croak.  "She  is 
in  the  clubroom  now?" 

"What  a  whizzer  of  a  brain,"  snorts 
Sloppy.  "This  dame  is  a  female!  She's 
using  my  office  for  a  dressing  room. 
When  she  comes  out  I  want  you  to 
hit  some  at  her  down  the  third  base 
line.    See    what    she's    got." 

When  the  dame  shows  I  am  flab- 
bergasted. She  is  hefty  like  I  expect, 
but  the  heft  is  all  properly  placed. 
She's  got  nice  white  teeth,  a  kind  of 
cute  nose,  and  lips  you  would  be  foolish 
to  retreat  from.  And  I'd  been  expecting 
something  that  would  shrivel  the  eye- 
brows off   Bela    Lugosi! 

I    stumble    over    our    open-mouthed 
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bat-boy  and  nod.  "Miss  Cuttlepot?"  I 
quaver.  "I'm  Tinker  Evans,  the  >  Vi's 
coach." 

Miss  Cuttlepot  bunts  me  down  the 
first  base  line  with  a  duo  of  robin's- 
egg-blue  eyes.  "Glad  to  meet  you, 
Tinker,"  she  says  in  a  low,  husky  voice 
that  makes  me  want  to  go  wriggle  on 
the  infield  grass.  "What're  the  plans 
for  today?  I've  already  learned  the 
signals  from  Mr.  Bulcrat." 

"Well,"  I  quiver,  "s'pose  I  chop  a 
few  your  way?" 

"Good,"  she  says.  She  starts  for 
third,    then    stops.    "Oh,    Mr.    Tinker, 
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would  you  mind  just  calling  me  Letty? 
I'm  not  too  fond  of  that  Cuttlepot." 

I  tip  my  cap  and  pay  no  attention 
to  a  couple  of  snickers  I  hear  from 
the  on-looking  boys.  "I'd  be  happy  to, 
Miss  Cuttlepot,"  I  say  gallantly  even 
as  I'm  making  a  mental  note  to  order 
Rawhide  Smith,  the  Vi's  ignorant  first- 
sacker,  who  is  snickering  the  loudest, 
to  run  around  the  park  three  timss. 

As  you  no  doubt  guess  I've  got  warm 
feet  for  this  dame  already.  Not  that 
I  think  there's  a  place  on  this  man's 
team  for  a  girl,  but  just  that,  well — 
even  a  baseball  coach  is  a  human  being 
despite  what  you   may   hear. 

That's  the  reason  I  chop  a  couple 
of  easy  bouncers  down  the  path  and 
prepare  not  to  laugh.  But  Letty  grabs 
the  softies  faster  than  our  bat-boy 
spears  hot  dogs.  I  am  surprised.  I 
give  her  a  few  tough  tries  to  the 
right  and  a  dozen  tougher  ones  to  the 
left.  Cuttlepot  handles  them  like  she 
would  a  powder  puff.  Scoops  them  in 
and  pelts  them  over  to  first  base  as 
easy  as  she'd  rinse  a  teacup. 

I  begin  to  sweat.  No  dame  can  be 
that  good:  "Take  some  cuts  in  the 
batting    cage,    Miss    Cuttlepot,"    I    say. 

She  hefts  three  bats  and  gives  with 
a  smile  that  bunches  my  toes. 
"Letty,  please,"  she  murmurs  softly. 

"I'll  try  to  remember,  Miss  Cutlet," 
I  purr.  You  can  see  the  condition 
I'm   in. 

Well,  Letty  isn't  Babe  Ruth  but  she's 
sort  of  a  full -breasted  Ty  Cobb  when 
it  comes  to  place-hitting.  She  begins 
to  poke  the  pill  just  where  the  out- 
fielders ain't  and  I  signal  Lefty  Doon- 
bottle.  I  got  to  know  the  worst — 
quick.  Lefty  is  the  classiest  pitcher  in 
our  league.  He  is  also  such  a  show-off 
I  know  he  will  break  over  his  best  stuff. 

But  Lefty  does  not  nettle  Cuttle- 
pot.   She    raps    three    peaches    between 
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left  and  center  field.  Then,  smiling, 
she  breaks  Doonbottle's  heart  with  a 
honey  against  the  fence  that's  a  sure 
triple  for  even  a  parry-toed  umpire. 

The  Violets  swarm  round  her  with 
congratulations.  I  shuffle  into  the  dug- 
out  and  tell   Sloppy    I    am   non-pulsed. 

"This  babe  must  be  a  optical  delu- 
sion," I  say.  "Dames  don't  play  ball 
like   that." 

Sloppy  is  happier  than  a  rookie  with 
a  World  Series  homer.  "You're  dumber 
than  a  wooden  monkey,"  he  informs 
me.  "This  babe's  a  natural.  We'll  use 
her  against  the  Rosebuds  today  and  I'll 
crash  baseball  history  as  the  discoverer 
of  the   first   female  Ty  Cobb." 

But  I  see  further  than  this  dumb 
manager.  "Look,  Sloppy.  No  matter 
how  good  this  dame  is  it  won't  work. 
She  can't  travel  with  no  baseball  team 
of  men." 

"You  the  new  manager?"  sneers 
Sloppy. 

"It's  agin  nature,"  I  blurt.  "It  just 
won't  work." 

"They  said  that  about  the  tele- 
phone," replies  Sloppy  loftily.  "Invest 
a  coin  and  see  what  happens." 

"A  phone  ain't  a  woman.  This  Cut- 
tlepot   is   a   dame." 

"You're  telling  me?"  leers  Sloppy, 
and  walks  over  to  the  crowd  surround- 
ing Cuttlepot. 

When  the  Violets  take  the  field 
against  the  Rosebuds  everybody  is 
ergle-burgle.  They  can't  believe  a 
woman  can  hold  down  the  hot-corner 
on    an    organized    man    ball    team. 

Cuttlepot  gets  two  for  four  that  first 
game  and  fields  clean  as  a  well-licked 
bone.  She  is  such  a  sensation  hardly 
anybody  but  me  notices  we  lose  the 
game.  And  we  keep  on  losing  games 
even  though  Cuttlepot  don't  fold.  She 
hits  .300  and  fields  like  a  hungry 
hound  in  a  butcher  shop.    But  still  we 


lose  ten  in  a  row  because  the  rest 
of  the  team  plays  like  something  in 
the    neuter    gender. 

It's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  We  are 
drawing  at  the  gate  like  a  pot-bellied 
stove  and  can't  win  a  game.  The  whole 
Violet  team  is  in  a  fog  of  love  for 
Cuttlepot.  But  what's  worse,  they  are 
also  demoralized.  It  is  an  awful  thing 
to  see  a  girl  take  a  job  and  do  it 
better  than  you.  Especially  when  you 
are   a    baseball    player    it    is. 

It  is  past  July  15  and  the  Vi's  are 
scraping  last  place  before  I  find  the 
way  out.  The  idea  makes  me  feel 
like  a  louse,  but  I  realize  I  got  to 
do  it  for  the  good  of  the  team. 

Next  morning  I  start  things  on  poor 
Lefty  Doonbottle.  Lefty's  morale  is 
down  around  his  knees  ever  since  Cut- 
tlepot  batted   his  stuff  silly. 

"Lefty,"  I  say  casual-like,  "did  it 
ever  crease  your  intellect  that  maybe 
this  Cuttlepot  ain't  what  she  seems?" 

He  looks  like  I  snitched  his  false 
teeth  on  beefsteak  night.  "What'd'ya 
mean?"  he  growls. 

"Oh,  there  has  been  disguises  in 
this  here  old  world,"  I  say  airily. 
"Plenty  of  'em  that  has  fooled  smarter 
guys  than  baseball  players,"  I  add, 
and  pass  on. 

Next  I  hit  Sloppy,  right  in  the 
spareribs.  "Sloppy,"  I  drawl,  "did  you 
ever  notice  the  way  Cuttlepot  heaves 
a  ball?  It  ain't  like  a  woman  throwing 
a'tall,    if  you  watch." 

Sloppy  is  like  an  old  floor-mop, 
he  is  that  worried  about  the  Vi's 
standing  in  the  league.  He  looks  at 
me  blank  and  then  his  brain  begins 
to  rev  on  all  one  cylinder.  "Sa-ay," 
he   bleats,    "do  you   mean  — ?" 

But  by  then  I  have  left.  I  feel  like 
a  judas,  but  I  know  I  have  planted 
the   apple    in   this  Garden   of    Baseball. 

It    is    not    long    before    every    Violet 
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on  the  roster  is  gritting  his  teeth  and 
watching  Cuttlepot's  every  move.  Their 
manly  pride  is  only  too  willing  to 
accept  that  no  dame  can  really  be  as 
good  as  Cuttlepot  is.  And  the  next 
step  is  waiting  to  be  fell  over.  If 
Cuttlepot  ain't  a  dame  she's  a  he 
masquerading  as  a  dame — and  how 
that   thought   burns! 

There's  been  many  a  milk  shake 
bought  Cuttlepot  by  the  players  out 
of  more  than  sheer  manly  generosity. 
Yes,  and  many  a  coy  word  tossed  Cut- 
tlepot's way  that  wouldn't  sound  right 
if  she  happened  to  be  a  he  kidding 
somebody. 

Days  go  by  and  the  Violets  are 
speaking  in  practically  nothing  but  the 
ablative.  I  let  them  simmer  until  an 
off-day  when  Cuttlepot  is  visiting  her 
aunt.  Then   I   say: 

"Fellas,  I  didn't  know  Cuttlepot 
chews  tobacco,  did  you?" 

Nobody  did  and  I  am  swamped  with 
questions. 

"Oh,  It's  nothing,"  I  say  carelessly. 
"Just  this  morning  when  I  am  gather- 
ing up  the  suits  for  the  laundry  I 
happen  to  find  this  in  Cuttlepot's 
pocket."  I  hold  up  a  big  twist  of 
tobacco   with    a    piece    bitten    out. 

Yes,  that  does  it.  The  guys  start- 
gunning  for  poor  Cuttlepot.  Lucky  for 
her  only  I  know  her  aunt's  address. 
I  slip  the  word  to  Sloppy  he  better 
spurt  over  there  and  warn  Cuttlepot 
never  to  show  her  face  again  to  the 
Violets  If  she  wishes  to  live. 

Sloppy  goes,  boiling  mad,  and  prom- 
ising to  hang  one  onto  the  female 
Impersonator's  jaw.  In  a  half  hour  he 
is   back— still    boiling. 

"You  dirty  two-timer!"  he  screams. 
"You  sent  me  over  there  thinking 
Quttlepot  is  a   guy  .masquerading  as  a 


dame.   Well,    I    found  out  she  ain't  no 
man — but  she  hits  like  one!" 

I  look  closer  at  Sloppy's  sweaty 
map  and  see  that  his  left  eye  is  all 
red  and  beginning  to  swell.  I  ain't 
never  seen  nothing  so  funny  in  my 
life  and  I  can't  hardly  run  I'm  laugh- 
ing so  hard. 

The  Vi's  are  so  angry  that  they 
been  hoodwinked  by  what  they  think  is 
a  smart-aleck  female  impersonator  that 
they  take  it  out  on  the  other  teams 
in  the  circuit.  They  begin  to  win  ball 
games  wholesale,  and  of  course  Sloppy 
don't  tell  them  the  truth  about  Cuttle- 
pot because  he  don't  wish  to  dampen 
their  zeal  nor  does  he  wish  to  adver- 
tise just  how  come  he  got  his  black 
eye,    which    is   a    thing   of   beauty. 

Well,  the  Violets  wind  up  with  the 
pennant  and  take  the  Series  in  four 
big  bites.  But  it  still  ain't  safe  to 
mention  the  name  Cuttlepot  to  any  of 
them. 

However,  by  the  time  spring  train- 
ing rolls  around  again  this  year  the 
Vi's  are  over  Cuttlepot  enough  to  kid 
one  another  about  her.  They  also  kid 
me  a  little  on  account  of  I  got  mar- 
ried  during   the   winter. 

"Listen,  Tinker,"  they  say,  "ain't 
you  never  going  to  invitation  us  out 
to  meet  the  new  wife?  They  ain't  a 
one  of  us  on  the  club  has  ever  met 
your    Ball    and    Chain." 

I  am  too  soft  of  heart  to  reply 
that  I'm  never  going  to  let  any  of 
them  meet  the  new  Mrs.  Tinker  Evans. 
After  all,  some  of  them  Violets  have 
got  memories  like  elephants.  Why,  it 
would  be  just  like  one  of  them  to 
recognize  the  wife.  Even  if  she  ain't 
playing   third   base   no   more,    I    mean. 
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Russian  propagandists  would  have  us 
credit  most  of  the  achievements  of 
science  to  Russians.  With  recurring 
frequency  they  expand  their  claims  in 
this  domain.  What  they  do  not  claim 
as  Russian  they  attempt  to  discredit.  In 
a  history  textbook,  recently  published 
for  distribution  in  the  Eastern  zone  of 
Germany,  is  the  statement:  "Science 
proves  that  Christ  never  existed." 

Christ  had  many  enemies,  while  he 
lived  among  men,  and  he  has  not  been 
without  them  in  the  centuries  since. 
How  violently  he  was  attacked  we  know 
from  historical  writings.  But  those  who 
called  him  traitor,  faker,  sorcerer  never 
questioned  his  existence.  Enemies  and 
friends  alike  furnish  proof  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  worshiped  by  some  and 
hated  by  others. 

Millions  of  us  believe  not  only  that 
Christ  lived  and  preached  and  healed 
and  taught;  but  also  that  on  the  third 
day  after  he  was  crucified  he  rose  from 
the  dead  and  that  he  lives.  All  over  the 
world  on  Easter  morning,  in  simple 
churches  and  great  cathedrals,  in  parks 
and  on  hill  tops,  people  gather  to  wor- 
ship the  risen  Christ — the  Christ 
eternal. 

We  borrow  this  tribute  to  the  man 
to  whom  a  Russian  textbook  would 
deny  existence: 

"Here  is  a  man  who  was  born  in  an 
obscure  village,  the  child  of  a  peasant 
woman.  He  grew  up  in  another  ob- 
scure village.  He  worked  in  a  carpenter 


shop  until  He  was  thirty,  and  then  for 
three  years  He  was  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  never  wrote  a  book.  He 
never  held  an  office.  He  never  owned 
a  home.  He  never  had  a  family.  He 
never  went  to  college.  He  never  put 
His  foot  inside  a  big  city.  He  never 
traveled  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  where  He  was  born.  He  never 
did  one  of  the  things  that  usually  ac- 
company greatness.  He  had  no  cre- 
dentials but  Himself.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  world  except  the  naked 
power  of  His  divine  manhood.  While 
still  a  young  man,  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  turned  against  Him.  His  friends 
ran  away.  One  of  them  denied  Him.  He 
was  turned  over  to  His  enemies.  He 
was  nailed  to  a  cross  between  two 
thieves.  His  executioners  gambled  for 
the  only  piece  of  property  He  had  on 
earth  while  He  was  dying — and  that 
was  His  coat.  When  He  was  dead  He 
was  taken  down  and  laid  in  a  borrowed 
grave   through   the   pity   of  a    friend. 

"Nineteen  wide  centuries  have  come 
and  gone  and  today  He  is  the  center- 
piece of  the  human  race  and  the  leader 
of  the  column  of  progress. 

"I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  all  the  armies  that  ever 
marched,  and  all  the  navies  that  ever 
were  built,  and  all  the  parliaments  that 
ever  sat,  and  all  the  kings  that  ever 
reigned,  put  together  have  not  af- 
fected the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth 
as  powerfully  as  has  that  One  solitary 
life." 

Lights  glow  when  proper  connections 
are  made.  Music  comes  through  to  us 
when  our  radio  is  tuned  in.  Food  eaten 
nourishes  us.  The  living  Christ  trans- 
forms the  lives  of  those  who  give  him 
room  in  their  hearts  and  plans.  Christ 
not  only   lived,   he  is. 
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TOR  many  years  a  narrow  strip  of 
Oregon  coastland  was  shut  off  from 
all  the  world.  It  was  a  lonely,  isolated 
expanse     surrounded     by     the     restless 
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Pacific  and  so  many  rivers  and  streams 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  a  part  of  the 
mainland.  It  was  raw  country  about 
which   nothing  was   known. 
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Then  the  magic  word  gold  echoed 
along  the  shore,  and  men  found  a  way 
to  reach  it.  They  came  for  gold — 
but  if  some  of  those  old  prospectors 
could  know  the  rare  wealth  that  was 
eventually  unearthed  here,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  roar  in  ironic  laughter 
at  their  belief  that  the  significant 
treasure   was   gold. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  they  came 
first  for  gold  has  left  its  fabled  touch 
all  along  the  shore.  Take  Cold  Beach, 
Oregon,  the  very  center  of  the  district — 
it's  a  small  sea-swept  little  town, 
peaceful,  independent,  with  one  main 
street  and  bait-and-tackle  stores  and 
boats  and  mackintosh-garbed  men 
walking  contentedly  toward  a  stream 
with  rod  and  box  tucked  neatly  under 
their  arms.  Co  into  any  inn  or  res- 
taurant and  you'll  come  across  an 
old-timer  who  will  soon  lament  the 
coming  of  so  many  "Johnny-come- 
latelies"  who  try  to  change  their  parti- 
cular  mode  of   life. 

There  was  a  time,  they'll  begin 
slowly,  when  rough,  hard-crusted  old 
prospectors  pitched  tents,  wooden  bar- 
ricades or  just  their  pack-saddles  along 
this  beach,  against  those  rocks,  along 
the  banks  of  that  stream  or  anywhere 
else  into  which  they  could  squeeze 
themselves  and  their  shovels-and-pans. 
The  land  was  as  gnarled  and  cross- 
grained  as  the  men.  The  shaggy  Siski- 
you Mountains  reared  behind  them, 
hills  and  peaks  around  them,  the  savage 
misnamed  Pacific  at  their  feet,  swift- 
currented  rivers  everywhere.  These  were 
real  men,  the  old-timers  will  tell  you, 
who  knew  the  use  of  their  own  bare 
hands  and  their  own  skill  and  their 
own  courage.  Oh,  yes,  they  were  rough, 
they  threw  away  one  year's  gold  dig- 
gings on  a  one-night  gambling  spree. 
They  would  gather  around  the  old 
log-cabin     that    served    as     saloon     on 


most  occasions,  and  make  the  air  blue 
with  their  ribaldry,  but  the  next  day 
they  could  listen  attentively,  as  a  jury, 
when  this  very  same  log-cabin  served 
as  the  county's  first  courthouse.  Bar- 
tenders scorned  pennies  and  nickles 
and  dimes,  tossed  them  disdainfully 
behind  the  bar  and  swept  them  to  the 
floor.  Gold  nuggets  were  used  for 
commonplace  things  such  as  sinkers  on 
fish  lines.  They  were  somewhat  crazed 
by  gold,  perhaps,  the  old-timers  will 
say,  but  they  went  about  getting  it 
in  a  more  direct,  honest  method  than 
many  of  these  modern  youngsters? 
And  they  had  self-reliance  and  self- 
respect  and  their  own  code  of  ethics, 
such    as    it   was. 

SMUGGLER'S    ROCK 

They  might  tell  you  about  the  tunnef 
under  the  present  courthouse,  and  if 
they  are  in  a  talkative  mood  might 
expound  a  little  about  how  it  came 
to  be  there.  Americans  were  not  the 
only  people  involved  in  this  search  for 
gold;  hundreds  of  Chinese  appeared, 
seemingly  from  thin  air.  Actually, 
countless  Orientals  were  smuggled  into 
this  country  through  this  lonely  stretch 
of  Oregon  beach  for  one  reason  or 
another,  mostly  mercenary.  A  rock  out- 
side of  town  tells  a  part  of  the  story 
simply    in    its    name:    Smuggler's    Rock. 

These  Chinese  were  hard  workers 
and  very  shrewd.  They  sometimes  tried 
to  find  new  veins  of  gold,  but  often 
they  would  carefully  rework  leavings 
of  the  white  man.  When  questioned, 
they  would  merely  grin  and  say  they 
found  a  penny's  worth  of  gold,  or  so. 
In  reality,  they  sent  home  millions  of 
dollars  which  they  wrested  from  Oregon 
mountains  and  streams.  The  tunnel  un- 
der the  courthouse  is  the  remains  of 
one  of  their   longest  searches   for  gold. 

You    will    eventually    hear    the    story 
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of  old  Hathaway  Jones,  if  you  linger 
for  any  length  of  time  in  Cold  Beach. 
He  once  sued  a  newspaper  for  daring 
to  give  the  title  of  The  Biggest  Liar 
In  The  World  to  someone  else.  He 
laid  sole  claim  to  this  title  and  wanted 
no  usurpers.  It  is  said  he  found  and 
lost  gold  fortunes  overnight,  though 
of  course  it  was  never  proved  whether 
these  tales  were  included  in  his  title 
rights  as  Biggest  Liar  or  not.  Once, 
during  a  poor  period,  he  delivered  the 
government  mail  by  mule  team.  He  kept 
the  mule  team  going  long  after  better 
and  swifter  methods  of  transportation 
came  into  being.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  carry  mail    in   this   manner. 

Even  today,  the  method  of  deliver- 
ing mail  is  slightly  different  from  that 
of  most  sections  of  the  country.  The 
carrier  comes  in  an  automobile  to 
towns  bordering  the  main  highway,  but 
any  farmer  who  expects  prompt  service 
must  have  outside  his  place,  within 
reach  of  the  mail  car,  a  strange  con- 
traption made  of  half  a  rubber  tire 
and  a  rat  trap  for  catching  the  mail! 
In  some  of  the  remote  settlements  on 
the  river,  mail  is  still  delivered  by 
small    boat. 

OREGON'S     REAL     RICHES 

The  gold  eventually  gave  out.  And 
it  was  then  that  man  began  discovering 
the  real  riches  of  this  region.  The 
waterways  were  overflowing  with  their 
own  special  wealth:  shad,  smelt,  stur- 
geon, bass,  cod,  flounder,  black  snap- 
per, tuna,  crabs,  clams,  oysters.  It  is 
no  longer  startling  for  commercial  fish- 
ermen to  take  28,000,000  pounds  of 
salmon  a  year  from  these  waters  in  a 
variety  seldom  found  elsewhere:  Chi- 
nook, silverside,  steelhead,  blueback, 
and  chum   salmon. 

The  beautiful  Rogue  River  enters 
the    ocean     near    Gold     Beach,     which 


makes  both  fresh-water  and  salt-water 
fishing  possible.  The  Indians  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  the  river  long 
before  the  white  man  came.  In  fact, 
the  Rogue  River  is  named  after  those 
first  Americans.  The  Indian,  contrary 
to  traditional  tales  of  his  somberness 
and  taciturnity,  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humor  and,  when  with  his  own  people, 
made  countless  jokes  and  witticisms 
and  pranks — so  much  so  that  the 
French  Canadian  fur  trappers  called 
them  "Les  Coquins"  (the  rogues),  and 
the  river  "La  Riviera  aux  Coquins,"  or 
the    Rogue    River. 

Another  unexpected  source  of  wealth 
came  with  the  discovery  of  rare  agates 
along  the  shore  and  in  the  mountains. 
Among  them  were  the  magnificent  car- 
nelian  and  sard  agate.  The  clear,  red- 
dish, rich-wine  stones  are  carnelian 
and  the  yellow-brown-cream  tints, 
sard.  Both  are  uncommon  and  perfect 
for  gem-cutting,  besides  being  con- 
nected with  romance  and  old-world 
luck  charms.  Since  sealing  wax  does 
not  stick  to  polished  agate,  and  since 
red  was  so  often  a  color  associated  with 
royalty  and  authority,  the  carnelian 
agate  was  employed  in  making  seals 
such  as  were  used  on  formal  and  secre- 
tive letters  in  former  days.  In  old- 
world  stories,  high  priests  are  mentioned 
as  wearing  breastplates  of  polished 
deep-crimson  stones,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  agate.  Later,  they  were 
used  for  the  more  prosaic  purpose  of 
toothpicks! 

The  polka-dot  agate  was  also  found 
in  Oregon.  Yellow,  brown,  red,  copper 
spots,  caused  apparently  from  iron 
stains,  give  the  agate  an  unusual  spotted 
appearance  much  prized  by  gem-cut- 
ters. The  most  prized  of  all,  the  iris 
or  "rainbow"  agate,  was  picked  up 
now  and  then  along  the  beaches  by 
some  earnest  searcher.  This  is  the  one 
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Fishing    comes   first   in    this    empire    of   sparkling    waters. 


agate  that  cannot  be  reproduced  by 
any  artificial  means.  The  glorious 
changing  rainbow  effect  in  this  partic- 
ular agate  is  caused  by  nature's  meth- 
od of  depositing  layers  of  stone  so 
thin  as  to  act  as  a  diffraction  agency 
of  the  actual   colors   in   light. 

This  narrow  strip  of  coastland  is  also 
recognized  as  the  only  section  in  the 
world  where  the  true  myrtlewood  tree 
grows.  It  is  called  the  Oregon  myrtle 
and  is  a  distinct  variety  even  from  the 
Holy  Land  type  with  which  it  has 
often  been  compared.  The  trees  are 
rounded,  bushy,  shiny-leaved,  and  in 
winter  are  covered  with  little  snow- 
like* showers  of  bloom.  They  mature 
very  slowly  but  once  having  reached 
full  growth  sometimes  rise  to  a  height 
of  1  00  feet  or  more,  with  thick  mul- 
tiple   trunks. 

The  wood  is  so  heavy  and  hard  that 
it  broke  many  an  ax  of  our  forefathers 
who    tried    to    fell    the    trees,    and    was 


used  in  the  beginning  for  such  banal 
things  as  fence  posts,  dockposts,  and 
logging  equipment.  Then  two  Swiss 
brothers  were  shipwrecked  on  these 
shores  and  discovered  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  wood.  It  was  perfect  for  handi- 
craft, and  they  began  carving  the 
golden-grained  wood  into  exquisite 
bowls  and  trays  and  figures.  There  are 
myrtlewood  factories  and  shops  all  along 
this  area  today.  Wood-turning  lathes 
are  used  now,  but  the  modern  wood- 
carver  is  as  skilled  in  his  way  as  the 
original  Swiss  brothers  were  in  theirs. 
The  trays  and  lamps  and  bowls  and 
candlesticks  made  from  these  trees  are 
not  only  beautiful,  but  extraordinary 
in  hardiness  and  graining.  These  myr- 
tlewood factories  form  one  of  the  most 
unique    industries    of    our    country. 

Logging  trucks  and  lumber  mills  are 
so  busy  supplying  wood  for  Oregon's 
largest  business  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
lumber  manufacturing  that  you'll  finally 
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pin  down  an  official  with  the  question: 
don't  they  fear  the  depletion  of  their 
forests  here?  But  he'll  probably  answer 
pleasantly,  no,  it  has  all  been  scientif- 
ically figured  out — there  is  enough  fir 
in  just  one  Forest  Service  Area  to  take 
25,000,000  feet  a  year  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis  and  still  be  assured  of  the 
forest  supply  remaining  indefinitely! 
Wouldn't  those  old  prospectors  laugh 
at  that?  Riches  that  can  be  scientif- 
ically figured  and  replanted  and  sus- 
tained, and  made  to  furnish  wealth 
year  after  year  without  ever  "running 
out"! 

LAND    OF    THE    EASTER    LILIES 

The  soil  along  this  coast  is  just 
as  amazingly  productive  as  the  forests. 
It  is  especially  adaptable  to  lily-grow- 
ing. The  Croft  lily  bulb  production 
center  of  the  world  is  permanently 
established  here.  Around  the  first  of 
July,  when  the  lilies  are  in  bloom, 
every  building,  every  fence,  every  field, 
even  the  gasoline  stations  "sprout" 
the  purity  of  white  lilies.  They  are 
brought  from  the  fields  and  used  to 
decorate  the  whole  town,  and  tourists 
are  invited  to  help  themselves  to  the 
flowers.  Many  of  the  buds  are  flown 
out  to  cities  all  over  the  country  to 
be  used  in  wedding  and  funeral  dec- 
orations. 

The  harvesting  season  for  the  bulbs 
is  in  late  September.  One  stalk  has  a 
mother  bulb  and  from  four  to  twenty 
bulblets.  The  bulblets  are  used  for 
planting  stock,  and  the  mature  bulbs 
are  sold  in  North  America  and  in  many 
foreign  countries,  as  well.  Iris  and 
daffodil  bulbs  are  grown  commercially 
here,  too,  and  since  their  blooming 
time  is  in  January,  the  Oregon  coast 
is  never  without  its  flowered  cloak 
to   attend    its   seasonal    balls. 

The   pasture   lands   and   soil   and   cli- 


mate in  this  strip  of  coast  combine 
to  produce  the  world's  finest  cranberries 
and  dairy  products.  Farms  are  tucked 
among  groves  of  trees  or  perched  on 
deep  green  knolls  or  on  the  flats  near 
cranberry  land.  Precise  rows  of  bright- 
berried  bushes  or  neat  vegetable  fields 
sweep  up  to  the  very  throat  of  shaggy- 
headed  rocks  along  the  shore.  Tawny 
cows  munch  greenery  from  countless 
slopes.  Famous  cheeses  and  butter  and 
ice  cream  are  made  here  and  shipped 
by  truck-loads  and  boat-loads  to  various 
corners  of  the  country.  At  a  spot 
called  Pistol  River,  a  name  that  com- 
memorates an  explorer's  loss  of  his  gun 
in  the  stream,  one  man  has  built  up 
a  Cheddar-cheese  business  of  several 
thousand  customers  who  come  to  his 
small  wooden  factory  along  the  high- 
way, or  who  hear  through  friends  about 
his  cheese  and  order  by  mail.  This 
factory  is  strictly  a  one-man  affair 
built  on  no  advertising  except  happy 
customers,  and  the  village  of  Pistol 
River  is  strictly  a  one-family  settle- 
ment. This  land  has  been  a  part  of 
the  family's  life  since  away  back  before 
the  gold  rush;  it  has  always  produced 
abundantly  to  meet  their  needs  in  a 
material  way  as  well  as  in  peaceful 
and  full  living.  They  wouldn't  sell  an 
inch  of  it  for  any  madcap  commercial 
schemes  or  for  the  expansion  of  their 
settlement  into  a  noisy  machine-hungry 
city. 

Sheep  dot  the  rolling  hills  like  blobs 
of  cotton  against  a  bright  green  cloth. 
There  are  eleven  thousand  sheep 
ranches  in  Oregon  and  the  raw  wool 
brings  about  $5,000,000  a  year  to 
these    ranchers. 

With  so  much  of  the  unusual  and 
the  grand  along  the  Oregon  coast, 
the  State  has  protected  its  beauty  by 
forming  35  State  parks  which  will  be 
saved   from   possible  desecration.    Stand 
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on  the  tip  of  Cape  Sebastian  Moun- 
tain and  let  your  eyes  follow  the  mas- 
sive grandeur  of  peaks  and  hills  as 
far  as  you  can  possibly  see  into  a 
distant  mist;  let  them  return  and  sweep 
down  the  hard  hollowed  strength  of 
the  mountainside  to  the  glimmer  of  sea 
far  below — and  you  will  finally  under- 
stand the  true  riches  of  this  land.  Table 
Mountain,  and  Humbug  Mountain,  and 
countless  others  form  a  part  of  this 
park  system,  each  with  its  own  variety 
of  natural  beauty — forested  mountain- 
sides, sweeping  hills,  winding  creeks 
and  rivers  and  lakes. 

Some  rocks  in  these  parks  were  found 
blackened  by  ancient  Indian  fires.  Who 
were  these  original  people,  these  cop- 
per-skinned natives  who  lived  by  their 
own  ingenuity  and  the  yield  of  the 
earth?  At  least  the  rocks  tell  a  little 
about  them — that  they  made  shelters 
out  of  the  rocks;  that  they  had  discov- 
ered fire  and  brought  their  wild  game 
here  to  be  roasted;  that  they  used  flint 
and  arrows  for  their  hunting,  and  fash- 
ioned other  implements  from  natural 
stones    of    the    districts. 

The  tragedy  of  their  meeting  with 
the  white  man  is  written  in  these 
same  rocks,  and  today  there  are  count- 
less capes  and  peaks  called  by  the 
name  of  an  Indian  chief  or  a  white 
man  who  lost  his  life  in  frontier  hos- 
tilities. 

Perched  on  another  bluff  is  the  quiet, 
rambling  village  of  Port  Oxford.  Port 
Oxford  was,  in  the  old  days,  a  shipping 
point  for  cedar  logs  which  were  lowered 
by  ropes  from  the  bluff  to  the  schooners 
anchored  in  the  bay  below.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  the  logging  is  done  in 
a  little  more  mechanized  manner,  this 
industry  and  everything  else  about  the 
town  seems  to  be  little  changed.  Even 
the  famous  old  inn  owned  by  the 
Knapp    family    is    still    standing.    There 


is  the  same  stone  fireplace  with  its 
beautiful  myrtlewood  mantel,  around 
which  shipwrecked  sailors  and  famed 
persons  gathered;  the  passageway,  from 
which  open  the  tall-ceilinged  bedrooms, 
echoing  with  world-known  footsteps. 
Here  is  the  room  that  sheltered  W.  H. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under  Lin- 
coln, when  he  stopped  on  his  way  to 
Alaska  to  take  the  noted  historical  step 
of  buying  that  territory  from  Russia. 
There  are  the  Joe  Meek  and  Ellen 
Tichenor  and  Jack  London  rooms.  Here 
one  wet  spring,  when  mist  and  wind 
and  rain  covered  the  land,  Jack  London 
wrote  his  adventure  story,  "The  Valley 
of    the    Moon." 

Everything  of  the  past  seems  to  hover 
o-er  the  inn,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  lamp.  The  Knapps  kept  a  light 
in  an  upper  window  burning  all 
through  foggy  nights.  It  was  no  ro- 
mantic gesture,  but,  in  the  days  of  no 
lighthouses,  a  helpful  attempt  to  keep 
ships  off  the  rocks.  Sometimes  it  suc- 
ceeded, but  too  often  ships  from  far- 
off  parts  ended  their  voyaging  here  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  Oregon.  Today  a 
modern  lighthouse  has  replaced  the 
feeble  glow  from  the  inn's  window. 

"WITH    HER    OWN    WINCS" 

Before  Oregon  became  a  State,  its 
territorial  motto  was:  "She  flies  with 
her  own  wings."  This  love  of  inde- 
pendence mirrored  in  their  motto  is 
true  of  Oregonians  today.  They  love 
their  land  and  their  freedom,  and  their 
way   of    life. 

On  a  mist-blanketed  night,  sitting 
before  a  flickering  fire,  perhaps  some 
real  old-timers  will  tell  you  about  Olive 
Oatman,  a  white  woman  who  had  been 
raised  from  babyhood  among  the  In- 
dians. They  might  use  her  words,  but 
you  will  understand  they  are  merely 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Loyalty  Loud  and  Loose! 


Palm  Sunday  is  always  a  time  of 
memories  and  of  solemn  warning  to 
those  of  us  who  may  be  too  smugly 
confident  of  our  loyalty  to  our  Lord. 
It  spreads  before  us  a  tapestry  depict- 
ing the  wild  acclaim  of  the  multitude 
as  Jesus  rode  into  Jerusalem  in  kingly 
fashion  that  day  with  hosannas  ringing 
in  his  ears.  What  events  preceded  the 
triumphal  entry?  (Matthew  21:1-7) 
What  was  the  response  of  the  multi- 
tude? (Matthew  21:8-11)  What 
prophecy  was  thus  fulfilled?  (Zechariah 
9:9)  Did  the  disciples  comprehend  the 
event    then?     (John    12:16) 

It  is  strange  that  His  disciples  did 
not  seem  to  understand  what  was  trans- 
piring before  their  eyes  as  they  fol- 
lowed Him  into  the  city  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  a  picture  of  loud  loyalty, 
followed  shortly  afterward  by  the  fickle- 
ness of  most  of  the   multitude. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  chief 
message  of  Palm  Sunday  for  us?  Do 
you  find  a  stirring  drama  in  its  pag- 
eantry? As  you  read  the  brief  account 
of  His  triumphal  entry,  what  is  the  chief 
emotion  that  stirs  in  your  heart?  Is 
it  exultation  or  revulsion  that  men  so 
loud  in  their  loyalty  could  so  quickly 
become  so  base?  Could  that  scene  hap- 
pen in  New  York  or  Boston  or  Pitman 
Corners  today?  If  so  and  if  you  were 
in   it,   what  would  be  your  feelings? 
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This  is  a  classic  instance  of  fickle- 
ness. The  hot  words  of  joyous  praise 
grew  cold  too  quickly.  Silence  followed 
the  hosannas — silence  broken  later  by 
cruel  clamorings  for  His  death.  Such 
changefulness  is  stressed  by  the  words 
of  Landor:  "No  ashes  burn  lighter  than 
those  of  incense,  and  few  things  burn 
out   sooner." 

But  our  memories  of  that  distant 
scene  of  loud  popular  acclaim  should 
stir  us  to  try  to  be  constant  to  the 
very  end  in  our  own  loyalty  to  our 
Lord.  Loud  hosannas  are  not  enough; 
they  should  be  followed  by  loyalty. 

Spasmodic  and  inconstant  disciple- 
ship  is  not  good  enough.  I  knew  a 
man  who  gave  his  life  to  Christ  one 
night  and  later  took  the  vows  of  church 
membership.  But  there  were  outside 
influences  that  dimmed  his  loyalty  and 
beclouded  his  faith  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  had  returned  to  his  worldly 
interests.  Whatever  hosannas  he  may 
have  sung  in  his  heart,  his  spiritual 
witness  was  soon  stilled.  Instead  of 
voicing  his  praise  to  his  Lord  and  serv- 
ing Him  quietly,  day  in  and  day  out, 
in  utter  loyalty,  he  soon  put  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  those  who,  by 
actions  that  speak  in  louder  tones  than 
words,  were  crying  out  for  the  cruci- 
fixion   of    his    Master. 

Let's  watch  our  loyalty  today! 


APRIL  9-15 


Our  Easter  Legacy 


Every  Easter  brings  a  bright  chal- 
lenge to  our  faith.  It  is  a  legacy  of 
all  that  we  hold  sacred  in  our  Chris- 
tian   beliefs. 

The  beauty  of  the  Easter  message 
is  more  than  the  dawn  revealing  an 
emptied  tomb;  Easter  is  a  triumphant 
justification  of  every  claim  of  our  Lord 
to  be  divine  and  the  Giver  of  eternal 
life  to  all  who  believe  in  Him  as  the 
Son  of  Cod.  If  there  had  been  no 
resurrection,  how  could  we  justify  His 
claims  to  divinity  and  Saviourhood? 
What  are  some  proofs  of  His  resurrec- 
tion?    (Matthew   28:1-10) 

Remember  that  the  apostolic  preach- 
ing reflected  this  central  point  in  our 
faith.  Peter  and  others  made  full  use 
of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  (Acts 
2:24,  31,  32;  3:15;  4:10,  33;  5:30- 
32;     10:40-44;     17:2,    3,     18)- 

One  religious  -writer  assures  us  that 
we  see  in  Christ  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made,  and  also  the  assurance  that 
the  end  is  safely  within  our  reach.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  that 
we  too  shall  be  freed  from  death  as 
well  as  from  sin.  Easter  is  therefore 
tremendously   important  to  each  of  us! 

How  vital  is  the  resurrection  to  our 
faith?  (I  Corinthians  15:14)  Our  lives 
would  be  disintegrated  by  sin  and  death 
if  it  were  not  for  Him!  Someone  has 
told  how  a  workman  one  day  acciden- 
tally   knocked    a    silver    cup    into    a    jar 


of  acid  in  the  laboratory  of  the  great 
English  chemist  and  physicist,  Michael 
Faraday.  It  was  eaten  up  and  dissolved 
by  the  acid  so  that  no  particles  could 
be  found.  But  the  famous  scientist 
came  into  the  room  and  put  certain, 
chemicals  into  the  jar.  It  was  not  long 
until  all  of  the  particles  of  silver  were 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. Then  they  were  gathered  up 
and  sent  to  a  silversmith.  He  restored 
the  cup  again  from  those  particles  that 
had    been    so    formless! 

Isn't  this  a  parable  of  the  work 
of  the  Risen  Christ?  How  many  times 
He  has  taken  the  shattered  pieces  of 
a  life  and  has  restored  them  to  their 
earlier  form   and   meaning  and   dignity! 

But  there  is  this  difference!  We 
find  the  cup  of  our  lives  has  a  new 
sheen  and  a  greater  dignity  and  beauty 
when  He  has  remade  us!  Paul  de- 
scribed such  a  person  as  "a  new  crea- 
ture." (II  Corinthians  5:17)  What  an 
Easter    miracle    that    is! 

But  that  isn't  all!  How  do  we  share 
in  His  resurrection?  (John  1  1  :25,  26) 
A  greater  glory  of  Easter  is  that  He 
puts  the  pieces  of  our  cup  together  for 
all  eternity!  "Whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die."  (John 
1  1  :26)  Is  there  a  greater  miracle  than 
this? 

And    this    is    our   Easter    heritage! 
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APRIL  16-22 


The  Purposes  of  God 


On  March  4,  1  865,  as  a  part  of  his 
Second  Inaugural.  Address,  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  these  words:  "The  Al- 
mighty has  His  own  purposes."  He 
has,  indeed!  And  it  will  pay  us  to 
Know  what  they  are  and  to  abide  by 
them  and  try  to  insure  their  fulfill- 
ment! 

What  is  Cod's  greatest  purpose  for 
us?  (John  3:16)  Why  will  His  pur- 
pose be  fulfilled?  (Isaiah  46:9-11) 
What  happens  to  us  who  do  His  will? 
(I    John   2:17) 

The  greatest  of  these  purposes  of 
Cod  is  to  free  us  from  our  sins  and 
help  us  to  be  worthier  of  being  called 
His  children.  Having  created  us  for 
Himself,  He  desires  us  to  be  worthy 
of  our  divine  heritage.  He  so  loved 
us  that  He  gave  His  Son  to  be  our 
Redeemer  from  sin  and  to  show  us  the 
way  to  eternal  life.  It  is  Cod's  purpose 
that  the  lowest  of  us  shall  be  lifted 
up  to  the  fullness  of  His  forgiving  love! 

And  He  has  another  purpose  for  us: 
He  wishes  us  to  share  the  privileges 
of  human  brotherhood.  War  would  be 
banished  from  the  earth,  a  vast  amount 
of  human  misery  would  be  swept  away, 
the  culture  and  living  standards  and 
longevity  of  the  human  family  would 
be  unbelievably  increased,  and  we 
should  have  the  highest  and  the  most 
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far-reaching  civilization  this  world  has 
ever  known  if  all  mankind  were  to  try 
to    live    as    brothers    together. 

He  has  a  third  purpose — to  deal 
with  all  of  us  with  both  justice  and 
mercy.  If  you  think  that  is  easy,  try 
it  yourself!  Edward  Young,  writing 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  said:  "A  God 
all  mercy  is  a  Cod  unjust."  And  he 
might  have  added  that  if  Cod  were 
all  justice  He  would  have  to  be  sparing 
with  mercy.  That  would  be  bad  for  you 
and  me!  Cervantes  may  have  been  try- 
ing to  speak  for  all  of  us  when  he 
said:  "Among  all  the  attributes  of  Cod, 
although  they  are  all  equal,  mercy 
shines  with  even  more  brilliancy  than 
justice."  But  Cod  purposes  to  use  both 
mercy   and   justice! 

And  He  has  a  final  purpose  for  us: 
to  share  with  us  the  happiness  and 
the  inconceivable  blessings  of  eternal 
life.  A  New  Testament  writer  set  the 
assurance  down  for  us  in  these  words, 
contrasting  the  present  world  with  the 
vaster  spiritual  realities  of  the  eternity 
to  which  we  are  swiftly  moving:  "And 
the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
Cod  abideth   for  ever."    (I   John   2:17) 

These  are  some  of  the  purposes  of 
God! 

And   they   are   for   you! 


APRIL  23-29 


Fadeless  Things  that  Last 


Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  the 
following  words  written  by  Anna  Blake 
Mezquida: 

When   all   the    tinsel   has    been   laid   away, 
The    tree    is    stripped,    the    fevered    rush    is 

past — 
You   still   have  trees,   a   hill,   a  child  at  play, 
And    love,    and    prayer,    and    fadeless    things 

that  last. 

Clearly  she  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  Christmas  and  the  perennial 
need  to  carry  some  of  its  glory  into 
the  less  splendid  days  that  follow  it, 
but  those  closing  words  carry  a  bright- 
ness and  a  flavor  that  deserve  our 
consideration.  What  are  some  of  these 
fadeless  things  that  last? 

Define  our  duty  to  Cod  and  man. 
(Deuteronomy  6:18;  I  Peter  2:17) 
How  can  our  kindnesses  to  others 
please  God?  (Matthew  25:40)  Is  Cod's 
mercy  eternal?  (I  Chronicles  16:34; 
Psalm   138:8) 

Duty  is  one  of  those  "fadeless  things 
that  last."  It  is  a  stern,  hard, 
unbending  kind  of  word,  but  it  lives 
on  and  on,  deathless  and,  in  its  own 
way,  shining,  jesus  knew  its  compul- 
sion and  it  never  left  Him.  Paul  and 
all  the  other  great  ones  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  felt  its  lash  and  its 
glory.  There  is  a  story  of  the  excavat- 
ing of  the  ruins  of  a  great  Roman  city, 
buried  for  centuries  beneath  the  stones 
and  the  molten  lava  of  a  great  volcano. 
Object    after    object    was    brought    to 


light  by  the  patient  excavators.  There 
were  bodies  of  men  and  women  who 
had  tried  to  run  but  had  not  been 
able  to  flee  the  devastation.  But  they 
found  one  who  had  not  run — a  Roman 
soldier  still  clutching  his  shield  and 
his  spear,  still  at  his  post  of  duty.  To 
him,  duty  was  a  fadeless  thing,  lasting 
long   as    life. 

Remembered  kindnesses  also  are 
fadeless  things  that  last.  A  grown  man 
remembers  small  deeds  of  kindness  that 
he  experienced  when  a  boy.  Their 
monetary  value  was  trivial,  not  being 
remembered  except  for  the  kindness 
that  prompted  them.  But  love  makes 
even  common  things  shine  until  they 
become  fadeless,  lasting. 

And  the  generosity  of  Cod  is  a 
shining,  fadeless  galaxy  of  stars  of 
light,  lasting  for  eternity.  Who  but  He 
could  clothe  us  with  immortality?  And 
who  but  He  would  do  it?  Who  but  He 
could  make  us  in  His  own  image, 
clothing  us  with  divinity  that  even  our 
sinfulness  cannot  wholly  obliterate? 
When  Jesus  spoke  the  perfect  short 
story  that  we  call  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  it  did  not  need  to  be 
said  that  the  forgiving  and  generous 
father  was  a  hasty  portrait  of  Cod. 
It  is  He  who  gives  rings  and  robes 
and  feasts  and  kisses  of  pardoning 
love.  His  generosity  is  fadeless,  lasting, 
eternal. 

Haven't  you   found  it  so? 
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APRIL  30-MAY  6 


Facing  the  Sunshine 


Most  of  us  have  such  admiration 
for  Helen  Keller's  courage  and  accom- 
plishments that  we  would  welcome 
her  counsel  on  how  to  live  happily 
and  well.  These  words  of  hers  can  be 
of  real  help  to  us:  "Keep  your  face  to 
the  sunshine  and  you  cannot  see  the 
shadow."    Simple,    isn't    it?    And    how 


wise 


But  we  should  remember  that  these 
words  were  spoken  by  a  brave  woman 
who  cannot  see  either  sunshine  or 
shadow  in  a  physical  sense!  She  was 
trying  to  show  us,  in  terms  of  our 
own  speech,  that  even  the  real  shad- 
ows of  our  daily  living  can  cease  to 
have  any  reality  for  us  if  we  will 
simply   look  the  other  way! 

How  can  hope  come  out  of  dark 
moments?  (Romans  5:1-5)  How  does 
cheerfulness  help  us?  (Proverbs  17:22; 
I  Thessalonians  5:16)  How  can  we 
lighten  our  burdens  and  sorrows? 
(Psalm  55:22)  Turn  your  back  upon 
your  very  next  shadow  and  look  in- 
stead at  the  sunny  things  all  about  you! 

Do  you  know  that  thousands  of 
people  are  in  mental  institutions  be- 
cause they  did  not  turn  their  backs 
upon  their  shadows  but  developed  an 
unholy  affection  for  them?  Haven't  you 
known  people  who  enjoyed  being  sick 
because  it  got  them  attention?  Haven't 
you  known  people  who  look  at  their 
shadows  so  persistently  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  to  smile? 
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Turn  your  back  upon  your  shadows, 
however  dark  and  however  big,  and 
look  at  the  sunshine!  It's  there,  you 
know!  And  you'll  soon  forget  the  shad- 
ows! And  your  health  of  mind  and 
body  will  be  better  than  shadow- 
dwellers  can  ever  enjoy! 

But  how  can  you  forget  shadows? 
If  they  are  that  bad,  throw  them 
away!  A  wise  old  Hebrew  learned  what 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  shadow:  "Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
sustain  thee:  He  shall  never  suffer  the 
righteous  to   be  moved." 

Don't  forget  that — ever! 

Another  thing  happens  when  we 
shun  our  shadows:  they  die  off!  A 
shadow  that  isn't  seen,  you  know,  is 
as  good  as  no  shadow  at  all! 

Come  to  think  of  it,  you  can  never 
have  a  shadow  unless  you  first  have 
sunshine!  I  knew  a  mother  who  felt 
she  no  longer  cared  to  live  because  her 
son  was  tragically  killed.  But  she  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  she  would 
never  have  faced  that  terrible  shadow 
if  he  had  not  been  sunlight  in  her  home 
for  a  fifth  of  a  century!  In  that  same 
community  were  parents  who  lost  a  be- 
loved daughter  as  suddenly  and  as 
tragically.  But  they  looked  away  from 
the  shadow  and  into  the  bright  sun- 
light of  the  love  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Cod  whom  they — and  she — had 
worshiped    all    their    lives. 

You  can  meet  your  shadows  that  way 
too!  It's  the  best  way! 


MAY  7-13 


Purpose  Plus  Prayer 


One  of  Britain's  great  statesmen, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  gave  us  a  great 
statement:  "The  secret  of  success  is 
constancy  to  purpose."  Constancy!  Con- 
stancy to  purpose! 

Purpose  is  a  great  word.  Probably  no 
man  ever  comes  to  greatness  without 
a  consuming  purpose  that  keeps  driving 
him  on  and  on  toward   his  goal. 

It  is  of  such  tremendous  importance 
for  all  of  us,  as  candidates  for  success 
and  as  Christians  too,  that  Jesus  gave 
us  an  unforgettable  warning  about  it. 
Said  He:  "No  man,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Luke  9: 
62b)  In  my  mind,  that  hypothetical 
figure  is  like  a  scarecrow  flapping  use- 
less arms  beside  an  unfinished  furrow, 
cluttering  up  the  landscape  and  seem- 
ing to  shout  to  us  that  he  would  have 
done  something  and  been  somebody  if 
only  he  had  gone  ahead  with  a  straight, 
clean   furrow! 

How  did  Paul  use  purpose?  (Philip- 
pians  3:13,  14)  Purpose  involves  con- 
tinued toil,  with  bigger  things  than  to 
admire  the  furrow  behind  us  or  think 
we've  come  to  a  good  stopping  place. 

But  purpose  isn't  enough,  even  with 
a  lot  of  toil  given  to  it.  We  must  work 
our  hardest  and  have  a  purpose  high 
and   strong  enough   to  be   like  a   great 


divine  compulsion.  Sidney  Lanier  once 
wrote:  "The  greatest  work  has  always 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  fer- 
vent moral  purpose."  Let's  set  that  as 
a  star  in  our  sky  when  we  chart  our 
life's  course  and  unfurl  the  white  sails! 

Too  many  of  us  don't  bother  to  have 
a  great  moral  purpose — and  then  we 
commit  a  sort  of  unconscious  blasphemy 
by  wondering  why  Cod  doesn't  give  us 
success ! 

Is  success  a  gift?  Since  when?  Isn't 
it  something  that  is  earned?  Doesn't  a 
man  come  to  it  by  driving  a  straight 
furrow  with  his  strong  hands  and  with 
his  alert  eyes  on  a  distant  goal,  feeling 
that  his  work  must  be  right  and  im- 
portant in  the  sight  of  Cod? 

That  is  where  prayer  enters  into  this 
formula  for  success.  If  a  man  cannot 
feel  that  his  work  is  of  value  in  God's 
plans,  then  it's  time  to  get  a  job  that 
is!  How  can  we  find  divine  strength  in 
prayer?    (I   Chronicles   16:11) 

Can  prayer  prevent  failure  or  soften 
it?  (Luke  18:1;  Mark  11:24)  A  suc- 
cessful man  should  feel  that  God  values 
his  work  and  approves  of  his  purpose; 
then  he  will  pray  for  strength  and 
guidance  to  do  his  work  well  enough 
to  please  God. 

Won't  you  do  this? 
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MAY  14-20 


Gifts  to  Mothers 


In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha, 
are  these  words  of  wisdom:  "He  that 
honoreth  his  mother  is  as  one  that 
layeth  up  treasure."  Don't  you  believe 
that?  We  know  that  anyone  who  de- 
spises his  mother  is  very  foolish  indeed. 
(Proverbs  15:20) 

How  shall  we  honor  our  mother  to- 
day? Let's  bring  her  not  merely  things 
we  buy  but  gifts  that  represent  our 
best! 

Why  should  we  honor  mothers? 
(Exodus  20:12;  Leviticus  19:3)  Honor 
itself  is  a  gift  we  owe  our  mother.  It 
is  not  an  idle  command  that  we  should 
honor  both  our  father  and  our  mother; 
Cod  meant  that  we  should,  and  added 
the  assurance  that  our  days  should  be 
long  upon  the  land. 

And  we  owe  our  mother  the  gift  of 
obedience,  not  from  fear  but  because 
we  love  her.  Aristotle  once  said: 
"Wicked  men  obey  from  fear;  good 
men,  from  love." 

Obedience  to  her  authority  is  a  just 
debt,  and  is  essential  to  the  forming  of 
a  good  character.  Someone  has  said: 
"Let  the  child's  first  lesson  be  obedi- 
ence, and  the  second  may  be  what 
thou  wilt." 

What  are  some  qualities  of  a   good 
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mother?  (Proverbs  31:10-31)  With 
most  of  us,  Mother  is  the  first  teacher 
and  we  owe  her  the  respectful  and 
eager  discipleship  that  a  good  teacher 
merits.  Sidney  Smith  wrote:  "The  real 
object  of  education  is  to  give  children 
resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as 
life  endures;  habits  that  time  will 
ameliorate,  not  destroy;  occupations 
that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  soli- 
tude pleasant,  age  venerable,  life  more 
dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less 
terrible." 

What  can  mothers  learn  from  Mary? 
(Luke  2:51  ;  John  19:25) 

Dutifulness,  diligent  and  faithful 
service,  is  another  gift  that  a  child  owes 
his  mother.  That  service  should  widen 
as  his  horizons  widen,  until  he  serves 
his  fellows  also.  Count  Tolstoi  declared: 
"The  vocation  of  every  man  and  woman 
is   to  serve  other   people." 

Huxley  put  it  in  these  words  of  sober 
challenge:  "We  live  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and  the 
plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  to 
try  to  make  the  little  corner  he  can 
influence  somewhat  less  miserable  and 
somewhat  less  ignorant  than  it  was  be- 
fore he  entered  it." 

What  gifts  to  your  mother  as  partial 
payment  of  the  huge  debt  you  can 
never  repay! 


MAY  21-27 


Faith  in  the  Future 


Recently  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  carried  a  radio  program  in  which 
four  young  people,  including  Jackie 
Robinson  and  a  daughter  of  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, spoke  hopefully  of  the  future. 
Most  of  you  who  read  this  page  are 
young.  How  do  you  feel  about  your 
future?  Do  you  feel  confident  of  success 
and  happiness?  Are  there  some  hurdles, 
not  of  your  making,  that  seem  high  as 
you  race  toward  them?  Or  do  you  like 
them  high  enough  to  bring  out  your 
best? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  faith  in  our 
future  will  be  greatly  helped  by  three 
things:  our  confidence  in  ourselves,  our 
confidence  in  others,  and  our  confidence 
in  God. 

How  can  we  best  have  confidence  in 
ourselves?  (Mark  9:23)  How  much 
faith  do  you  have  in  yourself?  If  you 
don't  believe  in  yourself,  who  will? 
Take  a  look  at  yourself!  Size  up  your 
qualifications,  your  personal  assets  and 
debits,  your  shortcomings  and  your  ex- 
cellences. How  high  is  your  rating?  How 
can  you  improve  it? 

Now  do  this:  study  your  ambitions 
as  well  as  your  achievements  and  weigh 
carefully  what  you  seriously  think  you 
have  it  in  you  to  become!  Give  yourself 
credit  for  what  you  are  trying  to  be  as 
well  as  for  what  you  have  already  scored 
in  the  game  of  life.  Have  confidence  in 
your   undeveloped   powers — and   set   to 


work  to  develop  them  now — and   keep 
at  it  hard  and  long!  You'll  arrive! 

Have  confidence  in  your  friends  too. 
Some  of  them  may  not  seem  to  be 
worth  it.  Maybe  you  can  help  them. 
How  does  cooperation  add  to  our  con- 
fidence in  others?  (Isaiah  41:6,  7) 
Many  will  be  worthy  of  your  fullest 
confidence.  Bind  yourself  to  them. 
Study  their  strong  points:  evaluate  the 
influences  that  seem  to  have  helped 
them  most.  Can  you  develop  any  of 
those  strong  points?  Can  you  bring  some 
of  those  good  influences  into  your  life? 

But  be  very  confident  about  Cod. 
Why  is  this  so  important?  (Psalm  1  18: 
8,  9)  That  confidence  can  help  you 
over  many  a  hard  place  and  light  your 
path  in  moments  of  uncertainty.  The 
psalmist  had  radiantly  confident  words 
about  God:  "Thou  art  my  trust  from 
my  youth."  (71  :5)  Security  can  be 
yours  through  Him:  "The  Lord  shall  be 
thy  confidence,  and  shall  keep  thy  foot 
from  being  taken."  (Proverbs  3:26) 
Furthermore,  He  can  help  us  to  happi- 
ness: "Whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
happy  is  he."    (Proverbs  16:20) 

But  let's  keep  a  good  conscience  for 
our  future's  sake!  "If  our  heart  con- 
demn us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
toward  God."  (I  John  3:21) 

You  have  much  of  your  future  in  your 
own  hands  now! 
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MAY   28-JUNE   3 


Memories  That  Prod 


Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  silent  shore 
of  memory  and  of  images  and  precious 
thoughts  deposited  upon  that  shore — 
images  and  thoughts  that  shall  not  die 
nor  be  destroyed.  The  coming  of  an- 
other Memorial  Day  turns  our  thoughts 
again  to  that  silent  shore  and  to  sacred 
memories. 

But  those  memories  prod  us  and 
make  us  uncomfortable.  Wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars  are  increasing;  our  most 
patient  and  determined  efforts  to  build 
a  peaceful  world  are  mocked.  We  build 
the  spacious  new  home  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  city  that  will  itself  be  one 
of  the  first  targets  if  atomic  bombs  are 
ever  unleashed  at  us.  Memories  of  our 
soldier  dead  prod  us  to  peace.  But  how 
can  we  be  sure  of  peace  when  the  na- 
tion that  we  made  a  first-class  world 
power  has  destroyed  our  trust  and  our 
vast  help?  How  can  we  make  a  war- 
less  world?  (Isaiah  2:4;  I  Thessalonians 
5:13b) 

Frank  Wilmot  has  appealed  to  our 
finest   idealism   in   lovely  verse: 

We   cannot  fight  forever;  when   the  domes 
Of   Truth's   avoided   temple   surely   gleam 

Above   wrecked   cities   and   forsaken   homes, 
Men  will  desert  the  battle  for  the  dream — 

For   dreams   are   stronger   than   armies   in    the 
end. 
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In  the  end,  yes!  Is  there  a  practical 
way  to  abolish  war?  (Hosea  2:18)  But 
in  the  meantime,  can  we  do  battle  with 
a  thousand  submarines  with  only 
dreams  for  bombs?  Can  you  see  a  bet- 
ter way  than  to  guard  and  propagate 
our  dreams  while  keeping  militarily 
strong  and  alert  against  a  Pearl  Harbor 
that  might  be  unleashed  against  all  of 
our  shores  simultaneously? 

Jesus  taught  us  to  be  peacemakers. 
(Matthew  5:9)  Beaming  "The  Voice 
of  America"  broadcasts  to  a  potential 
enemy  is  such  an  effort.  Can  you  sug- 
gest others?  Our  memories  of  those  in 
flag-marked  graves  prod  us  to  seek 
peace. 

Those  memories  prod  us  also  to  make 
democracy  a  living  reality  and  not  a 
mere  slogan.  We  subject  ourselves  to 
ridicule  when  we  claim  to  be  a  democ- 
racy while  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  denied  the  ballot  and  other 
rights.  We  let  Communism  brandish  a 
heavy  club  against  us  when  we  do 
this!  And  pretty  words  don't  make  it 
right!  These  graves  are  for  different 
races  and  creeds.  Let's  not  dishonor 
any  of  them!    It's  Memorial  Day! 
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I  TURNED  my  back  on  the  blinding 
brightness  reflected  through  the  south- 
west windows  from  the  Alpine  peak, 
and  faced  David.  He  was  seated  in  the 
ski-hotel  lobby,  a  mountain  man  of 
twenty-five  almost  hidden  behind  a  red 
beard.  Once  a  captain  in  the  regular 
Italian  army,  he  was  now  the  accepted 
leader  of  several  companies  of  partisans 
who  guided  groups  of  Allied  soldiers 
over  the  Alps  and  carried  on  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Germans. 

Our  conversation  was  through  an  in- 
terpreter. From  the  modest  youth  I  had 
to  crack  and  pick  for  kernels  of  fact 
as  one  does  from  black  walnuts.  That 
beard  resting  on  the  barrel  chest  of 
the  rugged  fellow.  How  come?  And 
why  was  it  red,  not  black?  Therein  lies 
a  story.   .*.  . 

On  Thursday,  November  9,  1944, 
one  of  David's  escape  parties  had  left 
a  secret  rendezvous  near  Turin  on  foot 
for  freedom  in  France.  The  motley  band 
numbered  39;  its  exact  composition 
will  never  be  known.  David  thought 
they  were  mostly  British  soldiers,  es- 
caped from  the  German  prison  camps, 
and  Italian  partisans.  One  boy  carried 
this  letter  for  his  pal: 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  am  sending  this  note  by  one  of  my 
friends  who   is  going  to   France.    I    am   sorry 


that  I  cannot  come,  as  my  boots  are  no 
good  for  crossing  the  Alps  between  Italy 
and  France.  I  am  well  at  present  and  trust- 
ing you  are  the  same  at  home.  I  am  staying 
in  a  house  near  Turin  and  the  family  is 
looking  after  me  well.  Give  my  best  wishes 
to  all.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  home  some- 
time in  the  New  Year.  I  hope  Freda  and 
her  babies  are  well.  I  cannot  write  much 
now,  but  I  will  have  lots  to  tell  you  when 
I    get    home. 

So   goodbye   for   now. 

From   your  son, 

Harold 

David  lifted  his  beard  and  replaced 
the  letter  in  his  Gl  shirt  pocket.  It 
never  reached  England;  David  had 
found  it  on  the  frozen  body  of  the 
comrade. 

The  party  had  dodged  the  German 
mountain  troops,  passed  the  crest  of 
the  Alps,  and  camped  on  the  west  side. 
The  following  morning  two  British  sol- 
diers were  unable  to  go  on.  Two  parti- 
sans stayed  with  the  tired  Tommies 
while  the  main  party  moved  on  down 
the  I  sere  river  bed,  up  there  just  a 
mountain  stream.  They  followed  Emer- 
gency Alpine  Route  No.  5,  and  safety 
was  only  a  few  miles  away  when  a 
storm  caught  them.  They  were  within 
sight  of  French  Highway  No.  202,  the 
highest  macadam  road  in  Europe  and 
open  only  a  few  summer  months  out 
of  a  year.  The  village  of  Val  d'lsere, 
partisan  headquarters,  was  only  an  hour 
away.  Yet  the  35  fatigued  and  fright- 
ened men  huddled  together  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  wait  out  the  storm. 
The  strong  would  not  leave  the 
weak.    .    .    . 

Meanwhile,  sensing  what  was  com- 
ing, the  two  guides  who  had  remained 
behind  set  out  down  the  protected  side 
of  the  ridge  and  made  it  to  the  village. 
At  headquarters  the  next  morning 
David  organized  a  search  party.  How- 
ever, the  storm  grew  to  blizzard  pro- 
portions and    it  was  three  days   before 
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I  peered  over  the 
that  David  shovel 


side  of  the  pit  and  watched 
,   Suddenly  he  stopped   .   .   . 


they  could  venture  out.  Even  then  the 
blizzard  was  too  strong.  Three  more 
days,  and  the  party  set  out  again.  They 
found  the  two  Tommies,  one  dead,  the 
other  alive  by  sheer  will  power.  But 
the  main  party  was  covered  under  20 
feet  of  snow! 

Six  months  later,  on  April  25,  1  945, 
we  put  on  snowshoes  and  skis  and  set 
out  through  the  frost,  David  and  a 
dozen  Italian  diggers,  a  French  lieu- 
tenant with  a  patrol  of  eight,  a  British 
sergeant  in  charge,  and  I. 

We  came  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  walls  of  the  mountains  at  a  hair- 
pin turn  of  the  highway,  in  plain  sight 
of  the  jerries  stationed  in  the  Galisie 
Pass.  I  could  see  them  moving  about 
like  black  ants  on  a  white  ant  hill.  We 
must  have  looked  like  a  "bloody"  in- 
vasion. We  took  off  our  outer  wraps 
and  climbed  up  the  river  bed,  a  gorge 
30  feet  deep  in  snow. 

David  stopped.  This  was  the  spot. 
How  he  was  so  certain  of  it  I'll  never 
know.  The  French  lieutenant  and  two 
soldiers  climbed  cautiously  to  a  snow- 
free  point.  I  followed.  Again  Jerry  saw 
us,  for  we  were  within  3,000  yards 
of  the  Pass.  We  had  to  take  the  chance 
that  he  would  not  throw  a  mortar  shell 
down  upon  us. 

I  picked  a  few  violet  gentians  and 
sat  in  the  April  sun,  thinking.  I  was 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world,  literally, 
but  my  spirit  was  in  the  depths.  War! 
Boys  of  every  major  nation  lying  dead 
and  rotting  in  every  conceivable  section 
of  the  earth.  .  .  The  enemy  watching 
me,  wishing  he  could  kill  me  right 
then  without  being  killed  himself.  .  . 
Italians  digging  for  frozen  bodies  of 
British  boys  who  fought  to  free  their 
land  of  the  Fascists.  .  .  Frenchmen 
guarding  us  all  from  the  Germans.  .  . 
An  American  chaplain  burying  British 
and    Italian   boys,   Protestant  and  Cath- 
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olic.  .  .  War!  Brotherhood  in  war!  Some 
day  one  will  liquidate  the  other.  .  . 
Please  Cod,  may  this  be  our  last  war.  .  . 

I  folded  my  gentians  in  my  purse 
and  picked  up  a  shovel.  Work  is  killing 
in  such  high  altitude.  I  peered  over  the 
side  of  the  pit  and  watched  that  David 
shovel.  He  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  1 5  feet  down  he  had 
found  the  markers  he  had  put  there 
last  fall;  now  he  dug  ten  feet  down 
without  stopping.  He  was  25  feet  be- 
low the  crust.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  like 
a  motor  turned  off.  He  wiped  his  fore- 
head of  sweat,  squinted  at  the  sun, 
threw  out  his  shovel,  called  for  a  rope 
and  was  pulled  up,  and  then  talked 
earnestly  to  the  British  sergeant.  We 
were  to  give  up  the  search  until  much 
more  snow  had  melted,  maybe  until 
midsummer. 

I  said  the  simple  CI  service  of  in- 
terment right  there  over  the  bodies  in 
the  snow  tomb.  Only  the  Englishman 
understood  my  language,  but  the  French 
soldiers  and  the  Italian  partisans  stood 
reverently  by. 

At  high  noon  on  the  following  day 
we  buried  six  bodies  found  on  the 
snowless  slopes.  The  French  lined  one 
side  of  the  common  tomb  down  near 
the  village,  the  Italians  stood  on  the 
other.  French  officers,  British,  and 
American  mission  representatives,  the 
village  priest  and  the  Army  chaplain 
occupied  the  forward  bank.  The  towns- 
people crowded  about.  My  service  for 
the  Protestants  was  in  English.  The 
priest  and  altar  boy  sang  the  Requiem 
Mass  in  Latin.  The  French  bugler  blew 
"Le  Sonnerie  de  Mort,"  in  the  universal 


language  of  music.  Holy  water  splashed 
on  the  plain  coffins  on  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  I  looked  across  the 
muddy  tomb  at  David.  Tears  sparkled 
like  diamonds  in  his  red  beard.  I  re- 
membered how  an  hour  before  he  had 
defended  my  Protestant  hands  caring 
for  Catholic  bodies  by  saying  to  his 
comrades,   "We  are  all  Christians!" 

Oh,  about  David's  beard!  It  is  red 
and  not  black  because  he  is  a  true  son 
of  Lombardy,  from  the  line  of  big, 
blond  Germanic  barbarians  who  came 
down  from  the  north  and  settled  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The 
beard  is  there  because  of  an  oath:  no 
razor  had  touched  his  face  since  the 
German  occupation  of  Italy,  nor  would 
it  until  victory  over  the  German.  As 
a  soldier  he  had  fought  for  his  fair 
Italy  against  the  French  and  the  Amer- 
icans, not  asking  questions  of  right 
and  wrong.  As  a  partisan  he  had  har- 
assed the  Germans  to  free  his  native 
land  from  his  ancestral  cousins,  still 
not  asking  questions.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  free  Italy! 

Those  days  were  eventful  days,  and 
David  got  out  his  razor  to  sharpen  it. 
On  April  22  two  hundred  American- 
equipped,  British-inspired,  French- 
guarded  Italian  partisans  left  single  file 
for  northern  Italy.  On  April  29  Musso- 
lini and  his  cabinet  were  cut  down  by 
partisan  bullets,  perhaps  from  the  ruck- 
sacks of  these  very  partisans.  On  May 
2  the  Germans  surrendered  in   Italy. 

Up  where  the  violet  gentian  grows 
David  resumed  his  digging  in  the  snow, 
without  his  beard. 


There  is  but  one  road  to  peace  and  that  is  the  road  of  human  understanding 
and   brotherhood. — Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Director 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By   A^    F.    Schroeder,    Jr. 
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40 
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ACROSS 

30. 

Termination   in   various 

7. 

Frozen    water 

Hold! 

group  names 

8. 

Muse  of  poetry 

i  . 

31. 

Latin    conjunction 

9. 

Ancient  armor  piece 

6. 

Sifting    apparatus 

32. 

Cloudy    (Old   Norse) 

10. 

Delightful   places 

1  1. 

Poet 

33. 

Ship's    crane 

17. 

Free   from    knots 

12. 

Pungent 

36. 

Rule 

21. 

Government    issue 

13. 

Uncle     Sam     is     proud 

38. 

Crowing   out 

22. 

Exclamation   of  joy 

of service 

39. 

Military   opponent 

23. 

State      which      is      the 

14. 

Vex 

40. 

Rent    again 

mother     of     presidents 

15. 

No     soldiers     in 

41. 

Jewish    month 

(abbr.) 

U.S.    Army 

24. 

Cavalryman 

16. 

Compass    point 

DOWN 

25. 
26. 

Silly 

Of     ships     and     sailors 

18. 

Unit    of     displacement 

1. 

Crest    of    a    mountain 

27. 

Withdrew 

(naut.) 

range 

28. 

Found    in   wettish   fox- 

19. 

Dutch   commune 

2. 

Bright 

holes 

20. 

aweigh! 

3. 

Agreeable 

29. 

Woodland    deity 

23. 

Stringed    instrument 

4. 

Hindu    weight 

34. 

Suffix:    like 

24. 

Italian    for    Reginald 

5. 

Spencer 

35. 

Hebrew    letter 

27. 

Worm 

6. 

Posed 

37. 

One     (Scot.) 

(Solution    on    page    45)    ■ 
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Book  Collecting 


BY   JOSEPH    CHARLES   SALAK 


When  I  am  dead, 

May   it   be   said: 

"His   sins   were   scarlet, 

But   his  books  were  read." 

— Author    Unknown 


wFTEN  a  hobby  comes  suddenly  into 
popularity,  enjoys  a  brief  vogue,  and 
sinks  into  oblivion.  But  not  book  col- 
lecting. The  books  you  have  enjoyed 
and  learned  to  love  will  become  part 
of  you. 

Book  collecting  is  an  ancient  prac- 
tice. Temple  libraries  existed  as  early 
as  2500  B.C.  and  the  first  historic  col- 
lector (bibliophile)  was  one  Asurbani- 
pal  (668-626  B.C.),  an  Assyrian  ruler 
who  collected  clay  tablets. 

The  popularity  of  collecting  books 
is  indicated  by  the  report  that  prior  to 
the  war  the  book  publishing  industry 
had  about  $300,000,000  in  annual 
sales.  In  1945,  peak  war  year,  sales 
climbed  to  $500,000,000. 

In  a  recent  survey,  however,  the 
Book  Manufacturing  Institute  revealed 
that  27  per  cent  of  all  American  homes 
have  less  than  50  books  in  them. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  have  no  bookcase. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Army  might 
well  be  proud  of  its  war-time  record 
of  taking  a  rookie  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and,  through  special 
literacy  schools,  revealing  to  him  the 
great  joys  within  the  covers  of  a  book. 
He  discovered  that  personality  traits 
were  needed  for  a  well-adjusted  life 
in  Vou — Triumphant.  His  emotional  up- 
sets could  be  overcome,  he  learned, 
from  It's  How  You  Take  It.  And  he  too 
became  a  collector  of  books. 


The  "human  touch"  has  been  added 
to  book  collecting  by  the  bibliopegist, 
who  collects  books  for  their  fantastic 
bindings.  Whether  he  secures  them  by 
purchase  or  creates  his  own,  the  more 
weird  the  binding  the  more  valuable 
the  book.  To  call  a  bibliopegist  a  hob- 
byist is  tantamount  to  calling  Rembrandt 
a  dauber,  or  Chippendale  a  carpenter. 
For  he  devotes  as  much  time  to  search- 
ing for  unique  means  of  binding  his 
treasures  as  the  monks,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  labored  for  months  illumi- 
nating a  single  letter  of  a  manuscript. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library  lists  some  of  the  most 
unique  bindings,  including  such  novel 
gems  as  Mein  Kampf,  bound  in  skunk 
skin;  Tom  Sawyer,  in  river  cat;  and  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  in  the  denim  from 
a    laborer's  overalls. 

Newberry  Library  has  an  ornately 
bound  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost."  When 
opened  it  displays  a  large  piece  of 
snakeskin  which  is  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant. Robert  Southey's  works  are  bound 
in    his  wife's   petticoat. 

Knox  College  exhibits  a  khaki-bound 
Bible  that  belonged  to  Allenby,  the 
celebrated  British  general  of  World  War 
!.  Legend  has  it  that  General  Allenby, 
while  experiencing  difficulties  in  the 
capture  of  Maknessy,  was  finding  con- 
solation in  his  Bible  when  his  finger 
fell  on  the  verse  in  I  Samuel:  "And 
the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out 
unto  the  pass  of  Michmash."  Inspired, 
the  General  sent  out  a  party  of  scouts 
to  search  for  the  pass,  which  was 
quickly  found,  and  the  enemy  citadel 
fell. 
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For  the  bibliophile  there  is  available 
John  T.  Winterich's  Primer  of  Book- 
Collecting,  which  covers  every  phase  of 
the  subject.  Lloyd  Emerson  Siberell  edits 
and  publishes  monthly  from  Box  322, 
Winston-Salem  1 ,  North  Carolina,  The 
Imprimatur  devoted  exclusively  to  col- 
lecting. 

Recently  William  Tarb  edited  a  de- 
luxe anthology  Carrousel  for  Bibliophiles, 
wherein  forty-odd  bibliophiles  discuss 
the  designing,  collecting,  stealing  and 
forging  of  books.  In  the  400  pages  you 
can  read  about  books  bound  in  human 
skin  which,  when  tanned  and  dressed, 
is  comparable  in  texture  and  quality 
to  good  morocco  or  pig.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  Russian  poet  who  lost  a  leg  in  a 
hunting  accident  and  used  the  discarded 
skin  to  bind  a  collection  of  his  love 
lyrics.  Book  thievery  is  not  overlooked 
either.  Cardinal  Pamfili,  later  to  be- 
come   Pope    Innocent    X,    was   charged 


with  taking  a  book  from  a  private 
library.  He  denied  the  accusation  so 
violently  that  the  volume  in  question 
fell  from  beneath  his  long  flowing 
robes.  Should  you  wish  to  see  what 
Pope  Innocent  X  looks  like,  his  por- 
trait by  Velasquez  hangs  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  psychology  of  rarity  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  affect  the  value 
of  books. 

An  important  factor  in,  the  success  of 
collectors  is  a  knowledge  of  where  to 
find  books  which  will  become  col- 
lectors' items.  Secondhand  book  shops 
are  treasure  chests  for  one  who  knows 
his  books.  First  editions,  long  forgotten, 
are  often  found  carelessly  stacked  away 
with  dated  periodicals.  Privately  printed 
editions,  their  value  enhanced  by  the 
hopeful  author,  can  be  ferreted  out  if 
one  will  but  search  for  them. 

Happy   hunting! 


MORNING  RAIN  IN  APRIL 

The  sky  is  gray — 
A  dome  of  vast  expanse, 
Filled  with  the  mist  and  rain, 
And  greening  grass,  the  flowers, 
The    budding   maple   tree, 
Are  bathed  in  crystal  drops 
Of    Nature's    spray. 

The  pitter-pat  of  falling  rain, 

On   roof  and  windowpane, 

Is    soft   and    gentle — 

Gentle    like    a    mother's    voice, 

Soothing   a    fretful    child   to   sleep; 

And  the  drip,   drip,   drip, 

In  the   lonely  water   barrel, 

Is  one  monotonous  symphony;  yet  sweet, 

For   it   is  the   music   of  God, 

Made  by  the  morning  rain  in  April. 

— 0///e    James    Robertson 


Visit  With  the  Admiral 


BY  WILLIAM   SHEPPARD 


A  FEW  months  before  Pearl  Harbor 
I  embarked  on  a  30-day  cruise  de- 
signed to  show  some  500  prospective 
90-day  wonders  how  the  other  nine- 
tenths  lived.  We  were  apprentice  sea- 
men in  its  strictest  sense  and  because 
we  were  to  be  officers  soon  everyone 
superior  to  us  got  in  their  licks.  And 
every- 
one  was  su- 
perior to  us. 

After  a 
few  days  we 
got  used  to 
most  of  the 
treat- 
ment and 
most  of  the 
regular  en- 
listed men 
got  used  to 
us.  But  not 
all.  Particu- 
larly not  the 
Boatswain's 
Mate  who  watched  over  the  little 
group  I  was  in.  To  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  us  wield  the  holy- 
stone on  the  wood  deck  that  still  cov- 
ered the  steel  one  was  a  stroke  of  luck 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting  since 
1918. 

One  afternoon  when  we  were  prov- 
ing that  wood  was  softer  than  stone 
but  tougher  than  flesh,  our  Boatswain's 
Mate  strode  up  the  deck  aiming  his 
soul-searching  eyes  directly  at  me. 

"Sailor,"  he  boomed,  "you  go  and 
get  prettied  up  in  your  cleanest  whites, 
'cause  the  Admiral  wants  to  see  you 
on  the  fo'c'sle  just  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  there." 


Soon    into    view    strode    the 
beneath    the    scrambled    eggs 


After  several  days  spent  at  work 
obviously  beneath  me,  I  was  delighted 
that  my  presence  was  sought  by  the 
brightest  braid  of  all.  As  I  rubbed 
chalk  on  the  tattle-tale  black  spots 
which  my  laundry  efforts  had  failed  to 
eliminate  from  the  uniform,  I  rehearsed 
my  coming  conversation  with  the   Flag 

Officer.  I 
was  prepared 
to  state  that 
I  was  happy 
at  my  little 
chores  but 
that  there  was 
one  Petty  Of- 
ficer whose 
demands  for 
the  impossible 
were  impos- 
sible. 

Minutes 
later,  exuding 
a  faint  cloud 
of  chalk 
dust,  I  made  my  way  to  the  bow, 
where  I  saw  a  sheet  of  canvas  stretched 
across  the  life  lines,  presumably  to 
shield  the  Admiral  from  spray.  Standing 
rigid  there  was  a  Marine  who  told  me 
curtly,    "Stand    by."    Which    I    did. 

Soon  into  view  strode  the  Admiral, 
his  eyes  steely  beneath  the  scrambled 
eggs  on  the  visor  of  his  cap.  I  whipped 
up  a  crisp  salute  and  was  answered 
in  kind  but  I  tactfully  kept  silent  so 
that  he  could  open  the  conversation 
along  his  own  lines. 

He  seemed  but  slightly  conscious  of 
my  presence,  though,  as  he  walked 
over  to  the  golf  bag  that  was  resting 
against   the   gun   shield.    He   picked   out 


Admiral,    his    eyes    steely 
on    the    visor    of    his    cap. 
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a  driver,  set  a  flat-bottomed  tee  on 
the  deck,  a  ball  on  that,  and  with  a 
mighty  swing  drove  the  ball  onto  the 
canvas  sheet.  The  ball  smacked  it  and 
bounded   down   the  deck. 

At    this    the    Marine    turned    to    me 
and    said,    "O.K.,    sailor,    this    is   where 


you  come  in.  You  get  the  balls  the 
Old  Man  drives  and  run  them  right 
back  to  that  little  cup." 

And  so  for  the  next  hour  the  Admiral 
and  I  had  our  little  visit,  he  in  his 
way  and  I  in  mine.  But  the  subject 
of  the  Boatswain's  Mate  never  came  up. 


ARMY    LAWYER     (Continued    from    page    8) 


Stern?"  Before  he  could  answer  "Yes," 
I  went  on.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  the 
selfsame  bottle,  or  is  it  just  a  similar- 
looking  bottle  of  Blue  River  whiskey?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  might  not  be  the  sam? 
bottle.  It  looks  like  the  one  I  took 
from   Stern." 

"But  is  it  possible  that  this  is  an- 
other bottle — not  the  one  you  took 
from  Stern,  but  just  one  that  looks 
like    it?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  possible  .  .  .  but  Sgt. 
Williams  marked  it.  I  think  he  wrote 
his   name  on   it." 

I  cut  him  off  bluntly,  for  effect. 
"Never  mind  what  Sgt.  Williams  did. 
Confine  your  evidence  to  what  you  did. 
Prosecution  witness." 

The  prosecutor  asked  the  guard  to 
repeat  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
Stern  had  come  in  with  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  and  that  he  had  arrested 
Stern  and  given  the  bottle  to  Sgt. 
Williams. 

Next  I  asked  Williams  to  return 
to  the  stand.  I  reminded  him  that  he 
had  identified  this  bottle  of  whiskey. 
He  looked  at  it  again,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  had  switched  bottles, 


read  his  own  name,  and  swore  again 
that    he    could    identify    the    bottle. 

"Sgt.  Williams, "  I  asked,  "can  you 
swear  that  you  ever — at  any  time — 
saw  this  whiskey  in  the  possession  of 
the  accused?" 

"No,  sir.  The  guard  on  post  One 
gave    it    to    me." 

I  excused  Williams  and  asked  for 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  spot. 
The  chain  of  evidence  was  broken.  The 
bottle  had  changed  hands  before  it 
was  marked  for  evidence.  The  guard 
who  had  seen  Stern  with  the  whiskey 
should  have  marked  the  bottle.  Instead, 
he  had  left  it  up  to  Sgt.  Williams,  who 
of  course  had  no  firsthand  knowledge 
of   where   the   whiskey   came   from. 

The  court  recessed  on  that  one, 
which  mean?  that  all  of  us  left  the 
room  while  the  court  deliberated.  It 
took  them  about  twenty  minutes,  but 
finally  they  called  us  in. 

"The  accused  is  found  not  guilty," 
announced  the   president. 

Future  i-sues  of  The  Link  will  carry  further 
experiences  of  Lt.  Fink  in  court-martial  cases. 
All  names  other  than  Lt.  Fink's  used  in  these 
installments    are    fictitious. 


Paul  Revere's  famous  ride  would  never  have  been  successful  without  the  help 
of  a  woman.  A  lady  friend  gave  Revere  her  petticoat  so  that  he  could  muffle  the 
oarlocks  of  his  boat  and  cross  Boston  Harbor  unheard  by  the  British  man-o'-war 
Somerset.  —Russell   Newbold 


Wi?  DANGHPWS 


Bv  Pearl  S.Bvek 


Miss  Buck,  who  spent  many  years  in  China, 
has  recorded  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life 
there  in  her  books,  of  which  The  Good  Earth 
and  Dragon  Seed  are  familiar  to  many.  The 
following  article,  slightly  shortened,  is  re- 
printed with  the  permission  of  Miss  Buck 
and  The  New  York  Times.  (Picture  from 
"My  Name  Is  Han,"  Protestant  Film  Com- 
mission  movie) 


vJUR  American  policy  toward  China 
today  is  in  an  interesting  state  of  flux. 
No  one  knows  quite  what  it  should  be, 
and  therefore  no  one  can  do  more  than 
guess  what  it  is  going  to  be.  It  may  be 
wise  enough  for  us  to  do  nothing  for 
a  brief  space,  during  perplexity,  so  far 
as  China  is  concerned,  but  equally  wise 
would  it  be  to  do  some  preparatory  attic 
cleaning  meanwhile  in  our  own  minds, 
for  there  is  an  amazing  amount  of 
trash  in  our  mental  attics  when  it  comes 
to  the  Chinese. 

Age-old  fragments  of  misinformation 
still  clutter  our  thinking,  and  added  to 
the  hoary  accumulation  is  new  misin- 
formation, ladled  out  by  persons  who 
have  been  In  China  very  recently,  very 
briefly. 

It  will  not  be  possible  very  soon  to 
clear  our  attics  entirely  of  the  residues 
of  a  century  or  so,  but  certain  large  and 
cumbersome  myths  might  be  cast  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  good  and  all. 
First  of  all,  I  would  reject  the  myth 
that   China's    basic    problem    is   hunger. 


It  will  be  a  myth  difficult  to  relinquish, 
for  it  is  an  easy  explanation  of  China's 
troubles. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  hunger  is  not 
China's  chief  problem.  Anyone  who 
lived  in  China  before  the  last  war  knows 
that  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  one 
government  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  military  government  under  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  never  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  and  in  spite  of 
consequent  continued  regional  civil  war, 
the  Chinese  fed  themselves  heartily  and 
well,  as  they  have  done  for  a  very  long 
time  indeed.  True,  there  were  occa- 
sional famines,  of  which  Americans 
heard  very  much  through  other  Ameri- 
cans, mostly  kindhearted  missionaries. 
But  these  famines  were  not  the  result  of 
basic  food  shortage.  They  were  caused 
by  catastrophe,  by  flood  or  drought. 
Flood  %ndc  drought  are  not  always  pre- 
ventable but  they  are  always  local. 

China's  vast  territory,  much  larger 
than  Ours,  tarf^easily  rernedy  any  local 
famine,"  Weie  there  roads  enough.'  Lack 
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of  communications  is  a  basic  problem 
in  China  and  has  been  for  a  very  long 
time.  In  my  own  experience  it  was 
often  cheaper  and  actually  easier  in 
some  famines  to  ship  wheat  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  than  it  was  to  bring  it  over 
three  hundred  miles  of  Chinese  coun- 
try road  on  donkey  and  man  back. 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  last 
war,  of  course,  many  farm  families  fled 
and  the  food  situation  was  disrupted, 
and  local  disruptions  will  continue  un- 
til the  country  has  peace.  Yet  in  spite 
of  war  and  disturbance  the  Chinese 
farmer  even  now  produces  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  which  he  would  be  glad 
to  market  more  widely  were  it  possible. 
The  Chinese  earth  is  rich  in  food  pro- 
duction, and  the  Chinese  farmer  is 
skilled   in  conserving  the  soil. 

The  Chinese  are  farmers  of  forty 
centuries  and  there  they  have  much  to 
teach  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  need 
help  in  scientific  seed  selection  and  in 
disease  and  insect  control,  which  can 
easily  be  given  them.  The  primary  need 
of  the  Chinese  farmer,  therefore,  is  not 
food  but  more  markets  for  the  food  he 
has. 

The  abundance  of  food  production 
in  China  is  more  than  the  result  of 
necessity.  The  Chinese  are  extremely 
modern  in  their  outlook  on  life.  Cen- 
turies before  Hemingway  set  the  fash- 
ion for  naturalism  for  America's  young 
men  and  women  the  Chinese  were  nat- 
uralistic to  their  very  marrow.  Every 
function  of  life  was  meant  to  be  en- 
joyed. Therefore,  food  was  much  more 
than  a  necessity — it  became  an  art,  in 
production,  in  cookery,  in  eating — and 
an  astounding  plenty  and  variety  of 
foods  were  developed. 

No,  I  flout  the  idea  that  the  Chinese 
are  permanently  hungry  and  that  their 
hunger    is    a    world    problem.     I    have 


breakfasted  in  southern  villages  with 
the  poor  and  found  delicious  the  bowls 
of  rice  gruel  and  salted  vegetables  and 
fish,  or  in  north  China  the  thin  sheet 
of  unsalted  bread  wrapped  about  a 
fresh  stalk  of  garlic.  I  have  eaten  a 
bowl  of  homemade  noodles  flavored 
with  soy  sauce  and  sesame  oil  in  a  poor 
wayside  inn  and  I  have  eaten  official 
feasts  of  many  courses,  and  all  are  de- 
licious and  abundant.  The  Chinese  not 
only  eat  well,  they  eat  heartily.  They 
are  heavy  feeders,  especially  those  who 
work  at  physical  labor,  which  is  most 
of  the   people. 

NOT    FOOD     BUT    ROADS 

Not  food  but  roads  are  what  the 
Chinese  need,  roads  whereby  to  share 
with  one  another  their  own  plenty.  A 
network  of  good  motor  roads  and 
freight  vehicles  to  use  them,  combined 
with  a  few  main  railroad  lines  and  some 
refrigerator  cars,  and  China's  famines 
would  be  wiped  from  the  record. 

Allied  to  this  primary  myth  about 
the  hungry  Chinese  is  another — that 
much  of  China's  land  is  owned  by  a 
few  big  landlords  and  that  here  lies 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. Actually,  I  suppose  no  country 
in  the  world  has  proportionately  as  few 
big  landlords  as  China.  A  man  who 
owns  500  acres  there  is  rare  indeed. 
Even  a  hundred  acres  is  monstrous.  The 
average  Chinese  farm  is  a  little  over 
five  acres  and  the  land  is  too  much 
divided,  rather  than  too  little.  A  man's 
land  belongs  to  his  sons.  As  many  as 
can  make  a  living  on  it  divide  it  up 
into  parcels.  The  others  find  jobs  in 
neighboring  towns  or  become  tenant 
workers  for  well-to-do  farmers. 

The  Communists  in  China,  contrary 
to  the  myth,  will  find  the  large  number 
of  individual  farms  an  obstacle.  The 
Chinese  have  a   strong  property  sense, 
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especially  about  family  land.  However 
far  a  man  may  wander,  however  long 
he  stays  away,  he  looks  back  to  the 
few  patriarchal  acres  as  home.  Collec- 
tive farms  will  go  against  his  grain,  in- 
deed. I  doubt  they  can  ever  be  at- 
tempted  in  China  on  any  scale. 

Having  mentioned  communism,  let 
me  wipe  the  dust  from  still  another 
myth — a  recent  one.  It  is  that  all 
Chinese  in  the  Nationalist  ranks  are 
corrupt.  This  is  not  true.  Many  good 
and  able  and  strong  men  are  Nation- 
alists. That  they  were  not  able  to  pre- 
vail in  time  to  prevent  the  Communist 
attack  we  Americans  ought  to  under- 
stand well  enough.  In  both  our  own 
major  parties  there  are  better  men  than 
we  have  usually  put  to  public  use.  Even 
our  excellent  democratic  processes  do 
not  always  allow  our  best  men  and 
women  to  reach  the  seats  of  power. 
How  much  less,  then,  could  such  per- 
sons emerge  in  the  Nationalist  party  in 
China,  where  the  democratic  processes 
were  never  set  up! 

Here  I  had  better  drag  out  still  an- 
other myth,  again  not  ancient.  It  is 
the  myth  that  China  is  now  certainly 
going  Communist.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  comfort  themselves  with  the  pap 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  to- 
day are  not  really  Communist.  They  are 
Communists,  and  have  proved  it  time 
and  again.  They  may  not  be  exactly  like 
the  Russian  Communists,  but  they  share 
a  common  belief  in  a  supranational 
creed  called  communism,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  leaders  in  China  now 
will  try  to  make  China  Communist. 
Leaders  nearly  always  fail  in  the  end, 
however,  unless  they  follow  the  people 
while  they  command.  Germany  was 
small  and  Hitler  had  no  great  task  to 
shape  the  Germans  to  his  will,  and  yet 
even  he  had  to  seek  out  their  private 
prejudices    and    coax    and    cajole    them 


before  he  was  able  finally  to  establish 
his  power  over  them  in  the  absolute. 

But  China  is  not  Germany.  China  is 
a  vast  territory  of  people  who  are  still 
as  difficult  to  shape  as  the  proverbial 
tray  of  sand,  which  Sun  Yat-sen  once 
called  them  in  high  impatience.  They 
have  allowed  the  Communists  to  come 
in,  not  because  they  have  any  notion  of 
becoming  wholesale  Communists,  but 
because  they  have  given  up  hope  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

NATURE   OF   CHINESE   SOCIETY 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  are  organized 
in  a  score  of  private  ways  of  their  own 
against  any  force  which  they  do  not 
like.  Clan  unites  with  clan,  secret  so- 
cieties have  existed  for  thousands  of 
years,  provincial  bonds  are  strong,  trade 
brotherhoods  are  as  effective  as  unions, 
and  all  this  underneath  apparent  dis- 
order and  lack  of  organization.  To  the 
Chinese  Mao  Tse-tung's  orations  are  no 
more  to  be  believed  than  those  of  any 
war  lord.  That  he  is  a  Communist  to 
them   is   incidental. 

There  is  another  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  Chinese  people  and  the  Ger- 
man. Four  thousand  years  of  political 
experience  of  every  sort,  including  even 
a  variety  of  communism,  centuries  ago, 
has  taught  the  Chinese  to  be  extremely 
cynical  about  all  political  leaders.  They 
are  incapable  of  hero-worship  and 
could  never  set  up  a  Hitler.  The  people 
of  China  are  too  old  for  such  adolescent 
emotions.  They  wait  for  leaders  to 
destroy  themselves.  Today  they  are  ob- 
serving with  secret  smiles  the  division 
already  beginning  in  the  Communist 
party  between  the  extremist  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  more  moderate  Chou 
En-lai.  If  Mao  wins,  China  will  muddle 
along,  independent  of  the  West  and 
without  much  real  help  from  a  Russia 
still   economically  weak  from  the  war, 
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until  opposition  gathers  force  enough  to 
form  a  new  revolution.  If  the  moderates 
win,  China  will  want  trade  and  capital 
wherever  she  can  get  it. 

It  is  equally  a  myth  to  believe  that 
all  those  who  now  proceed  under  the 
Communist  banner  are  evil  men.  We 
Americans  love  our  myths,  we  cling  to 
easy  classifications  of  human  beings.  To 
be  this  is  to  be  good,  to  be  that  is  to 
be  bad.  Much  as  I  hold  in  horror  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  good  and  honest  men  in  it 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  knights  of  old  thought  they  were 
the  saviors  of  society,  whereas,  know- 
ing modern  knights,  I  am  sure  they 
were  a  nuisance  to  all  hard-working 
practical  people. 

If  any  new  government  is  to  exist 
in  China,  it  will  have  to  shape  itself 
to  the  hard-working  practical  people 
who  are  most  of  the  population  in 
China.  No  one  discounts  more  thor- 
oughly than  they  do  windy  orations, 
whether  from  Nationalists  or  Commu- 
nists, no  one  will  weigh  more  pro- 
foundly the  actual  accomplishments  of 
either  side,  before  commitment.  The 
sort  of  ecstasy  into  which  the  Cerman 
people  seem  to  have  fallen  before  a 
man  in  a  uniform,  shouting  among 
flags,  is  impossible  to  a  people  as  long 
sane  as  the  Chinese. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    THE    CHINESE 

I  suppose  I  might  connect  this  with 
another  myth,  which  is  that  since  the 
Chinese  are,  for  the  most  part,  illiter- 
ate they  are  therefore  ignorant.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  surprisingly  Jittle  con- 
nection between  illiteracy  and  ignorance. 
I  learned  this  in  my  forty  years  in 
China,  from  many  friends  who  though 
illiterate  were  wise  and  sophisticated.  I 
learned  it  again;  sfcn  my  own  country, 
where  J  ;have- ^quf>$  gUteracy  and  igno-- 


rance  in  frequent  combination.  Know- 
ing how  to  read  does  not  mean  that 
one  reads  or  even  thinks.  Wisdom  is 
the  essential  element  of  civilization,  and 
of  wisdom  the  Chinese  have  much. 

Nor  has  civilization  anything  to  do 
with  how  one  bathes  or  with  kitchen 
gadgets.  The  proof  of  civilization  is  the 
type  of  average  person  it  produces  in 
any  country,  and  in  China  the  type  is 
high. 

EDUCATIONAL   NEEDS 

Every  individual  should,  of  course,  as 
a  common  right,  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  so  that  he  may  have  his  own 
access  to  the  body  of  the  world's 
knowledge,  a  right  especially  important 
now,  that  he  may  be  in  the  stream  of 
world  communication.  Science  with  its 
gifts  of  health  and  conveniences  is  shut 
away  from  those  who  cannot  read.  One 
of  the  Chinese  people's  grudges  against 
the  Nationalist  Government  has  been 
that  it  did  not  provide  means  for  the 
people  to  learn  to  read.  Schools  were 
established,  it  is  true,  with  amazing 
speed.  But  in  spite  of  their  astounding 
number  they  were  still  not  enough  to 
provide  education  for  more  than  25  per 
cent  even  of  China's  young. 

What  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
should  have  done  and  what  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  could  have  helped  him 
to  do,  with  her  knowledge  of  American 
democracy,  was  to  establish  everywhere 
people's  schools,  after  the  model  de- 
signed and  tested  by  the  Mass  Educa- 
tion Movement.  Had  this  been  done  at 
once,  immediately  after  1927,  the  Na- 
tionalists might  have  been  in  complete 
power   today. 

The  profound  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  taught  by  one  gener- 
ation- to  another,-  and  not  a  little  of 
this  achievement  is  due  to  Chinese 
women  and  the  extraordinary  place  of 
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power  that  they  have  long  had  in  Chi- 
nese society.  I  arrive  at  still  another 
American  myth,  which  is  that  Chinese 
women  have  been  much  suppressed. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  Chinese  woman  has  grown 
up  within  a  sphere  socially  as  concrete 
and  as  respected  as  the  man's,  and  not 
more  circumscribed  except  in  the  field 
of  romance,  which  the  Chinese  quite 
accurately  comprehend  is  not  as  es- 
sential to  woman  as  to  man. 

There  is  one  more  myth,  very  old 
and  cobwebby  indeed.  It  is  that  the 
Chinese  are  mysterious  and  inscrutable. 
Actually,  they  are  the  least  mysterious 
and  inscrutable  of  peoples.  They  are  so 
thoroughly  integrated  into  their  civili- 
zation and  its  customs  that  any  for- 
eigner in  dealing  with  them  has  only 
to  familiarize  himself  with  Chinese 
civilization  and  its  customs  and  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  average  Chi- 
nese and  will  know  what  to  expect  of 
him  under  given  conditions.  The  Chi- 
nese, actually,  is  far  more  predictable 
and  understandable  than  the  average 
American,  for  the  American  acts  on 
individual  impulse  and  the  Chinese  does 
not. 

We  have  often  failed  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Chinese  because  we  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  first  to  understand 
their  civilization  and  their  customs. 
Chinese     before     coming     to     America 


usually  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  us, 
and  they  can  at  least  meet  a  handshake 
and  a  smile  in  a  suitable  manner,  al- 
though the  handshake  is  not  natural  to 
them.  But  we  Americans  tend  to  hurry 
to  other  peoples  without  previous 
preparation,  not  knowing,  for  example, 
that  while  a  smile  and  open  friendli- 
ness are  pleasant  to  us,  in  some  coun- 
tries they  are  an  insult. 

I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  have 
wandered  about  my  own  country  in 
these  latter  years,  why  it  is  that  we 
so  readily  discard  a  building  that  is 
outmoded  and  yet  cling  to  an  idea  long 
ago  obsolete.  In  cities  I  see  fine  and 
handsome  buildings,  which  in  older 
countries  would  become  monuments  of 
a  past  age,  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
new  buildings  that  will  service  better 
the  present  moment.  I  wish  I  could 
see  the  same  ruthlessness  applied  to  our 
mental  structures  of  myth. 

Our  national  thinking,  particularly  on 
international  matters,  progresses  slowly. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  we  tinker  at  it 
rather  than  rebuild.  Yet  the  recent 
tempo  quickens.  President  Truman's 
Point  4  may  prove  revolutionary,  not,  I 
hasten  to  say,  in  the  Communist  sense, 
but  in  the  good  American  sense  of 
scrapping  what  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  times.  We  shall  have  to  wait 
and  see,  at  that. 


MIRACLE  STRIP 

an  echo  of  their  own  thoughts:  "The 
world  is  wide  and  beautiful,  but  white 
people  shut  themselves  up  in  prisons 
of  their  own  making.  This  is  a  world  of 
great  silences  and  great  music  of  rivers 
and  weather  and  wind.  White  people 
do  not  let  themselves  hear  the  silences 
or   the    music.    All    they    hear    is   their 


(Continued  from  page   19) 

own  noise.  This  world  and  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  made 
for  people  with  bodies  and  souls.  White 
people  are  ashamed  of  their  bodies  and 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  what  they 
have  done  to  their  souls.  I  am  going 
back  to  people  who  live  in   the  world.1' 


Mexican  Jumping  Bean's  Secret 


BY  THOMAS  COUSEN-SALAK 


rOR  thousands  of  years  the  antics 
of  the  Mexican  jumping  bean  have 
been  a  mystery.  This  natural  curiosity 
has  made  the  nervous  little  bean  one 
of  the  most  profitable  seasonal  occu- 
pations for  hundreds  of  Mexican  men, 
women  and  children  who  pack  and  ship 
them  to  novelty  stores  in  the  United 
States,   Canada   and   England. 

The  jumping  bean,  resembling  a 
green  coffee  bean,  grows  on  the  Arbol 
de  la  Flecha — Tree  of  the  Arrow,  in 
the  hills  and  gullies  near  the  town 
of  Alamos,  in  the  state  of  Sonora, 
northwestern    Mexico. 

The  beans  are  picked  early  in  July, 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
tiny  pods  start  popping  and  drop  to 
the  ground.  They  are  shipped  in  five- 
gallon  cans  containing  approximately 
30,000  live  beans.  Only  active  speci- 
mens are  desired  and  if  the  shipper 
wishes  to  remain  in  business  he  must 
make  certain  his  selection  does  not 
contain  dead  beans.  Although  live  beans 
are  not  always  on  the  move,  the  ship- 
per separates  the  dead  beans  from  the 
living  by  placing  a  quantity  of  them  at 
the  top  of  a  slightly-tilted  table.  This 
is  usually  done  in  the  evening  and  by 
morning  the  live  beans  have  worked 
their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
The  dead  ones  remaining  at  the  top 
are  discarded. 

The  Mexican  jumping  bean  is  almost 
human.  To  prevent  their  suffocation 
while  in  transit,  the  cans  in  which 
they  are  packed  are  perforated  for 
ventilation  and  air-conditioning.  The 
action  of  beans  inside  one  of  these  cans 
sounds    like    rain    pattering    against    a 
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tin  roof.  But  touch  the  can  and  the 
dancing  stops.  Left  to  themselves,  un- 
disturbed, they  renew  their  clicking. 
The  average  life  span  of  a  bean's  activ- 
ity is  less  than  a  year  from  the  time 
it    is   picked. 

The  jumping  bean  makes  his  first 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  flower 
which  blooms  on  the  Tree  of  the  Arrow 
on  or  about  the  24th  of  June.  An 
insect  named  lepidoptera  carpocapsa 
saltitans,  meaning  "jumping  butterfly," 
comes  along,  lays  an  egg  in  the  flower. 
The  egg  develops  into  a  grub;  the  grub 
satisfies  its  growing  hunger  by  bury- 
ing deep  in  the  seed  pod  of  the  flower. 
This  pod  is  divided  into  three  cells, 
each  containing  a  seed  of  the  tree. 

The  grub  eats  the  seed  in  the  first 
pod,  then  the  second,  but  takes  up 
permanent  residence  in  the  third  cell. 
He  knows,  of  course,  that  the  hot 
July  sun  will  cause  the  pod  to  explode 
and  drop  him  to  the  ground.  So  he 
prepares  for  this  emergency  and  bomb- 
proofs   his   cell. 

This  living  grub  inside  the  pod  or 
bean  is  the  secret  of  the  Mexican 
jumping  bean,  for  he  has  woven  a 
silky  net  to  conceal  himself.  The  grub 
or  worm  keeps  rearing  up  like  a  balky 
miniature  horse  with  his  hind  legs  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell  and  forelegs  raised 
up.  As  he  brings  his  legs  down  re- 
peatedly the  bean  jumps  or  moves. 

However,  Mexicans  say  that  if  the 
grub  were  to  live  out  his  life  under 
natural  conditions,  uncaught  by  man 
or  eaten  by  a  bird,  he  would  change 
into  a  little,  white  butterfly.  But  as 
a    jumper   it   is   much   more   interesting. 


C^LdtzSi  Matd~ 


BY  GEORGE  M.  HALL 


IHE  cafeteria  was  crowded  with  people 
hungry  for  their  evening  meal.  Attrac- 
tive waitresses  were  busy  cleaning 
tables  and  helping  customers  carry 
food-laden  trays  to  vacant  places.  At 
one  table  a  petite  and  friendly  blonde 
was  efficiently  cleaning  up  after  a  de- 
parted diner.  As  she  worked  she  re- 
marked through  a  pretty  mouth  which 
smiled  easily,  "|  hope  it  rains  tonight 
and  gets  it  over  with."  A  neatly  dressed 
old  man  was  sitting  at  the  table  and 
must  have  heard.  He  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  there  was  a  pleasant  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  music 
of  her  voice. 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  people  want  nice 
weather  for  Easter,  especially  ladies," 
said  a  well-groomed  young  man  at  the 
same  table. 


"I  should  say  so!  I'm  going  to  early 
morning  Easter  service  at  Fort  Lincoln. 
It  hadn't  better  rain." 

"That's  quite  a  sight  out  there,  I 
hear." 

"It's  beautiful.  I've  been  there  for 
the  last  four  years.  I  wouldn't  miss  it." 

"Maybe  I'll  go  this  year.  Hope  you 
have  nice  weather  anyway." 

"Thanks."  With  a  flourish  the  wait- 
ress picked  up  the  last  dish,  wiped  the 
table,  and  carried  off  the  tray  of  dirty 
dishes.  The  young  fellow  with  whom 
she  had  been  talking  watched  her  until 
something  obstructed  his  view.  He 
focused  his  attention  slowly  again  on 
his  eating. 

The  old  man  watched  him  for  a 
minute  before  he  spoke.  "Son,  it's  none 
of  my  business,  but  maybe  you  two 
could  go  together." 

The  young  man's  face  came  to  life 
in  surprise  and  satisfaction.  "You  prac- 
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tically  read  my  mind.  I'll  go  find  out 
right   now." 

He  had  some  little  trouble  finding 
her,  but  when  he  did,  it  didn't  take 
long  to  ask  her  about  Sunday  morning. 
It  was  quite  evident  what  her  answer 
was. 

The  young  man  walked  back  over 
to  the  table,  gulped  down  his  coffee 
standing  by  his  place,  and  said  to  the 
old  man,  "You  did  me  a  big  favor, 
Pop.   I  hope  you  have  a  happy  Easter." 

"Same  to  you — both  of  you — Son," 
the  old  man  replied. 

The  year  of  that  same  Easter  grew 
near  to  Christmas.  That  early-morning 
Easter  service  had  been  the  dawn  of 
many  new  joys  for  Helen  and  Bob. 
They  had  shared  much  happiness  and 
learned  a  lot  about  each  other.  And 
as  time  went  on,  in  no  respect  had  the 
one  found  the  other  wanting. 

Memories  were  going  through  Bob's 
mind  as  he  lay  back  with  closed  eyes 
on  the  bus  speeding  toward  the  little 
Pennsylvania  village  which  was  Helen's 
home  town.  From  time  to  time  he 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  whether  or  not 
Helen  was  still  sleeping.  Whenever  he 
did,  a  new  feeling  of  love  swelled  up 
within  him.  Her  hair  was  mussed.  Her 
face  was  now  immobile  in  sound  slum- 
ber. In  repose  her  face  was  as  lovely 
as  it  was  exciting  when  awake.  Bob 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

Then  he  looked  out  the  bus  window 
at  the  fleeting  countryside  covered 
thinly  with  a  powdery  snow.  Under  his 
breath  he  hummed, 

Over    the    river    and    through    the    woods 
To  grandmother's   house  we  go. 

He  laughed  to  himself.  He  hadn't 
thought  of  that  tune  for  years.  It  was 
just  one  more  indication  of  the  deep 
happiness   Helen   had   brought   him. 


He  closed  his  eyes.  Helen's  face  was 
as  real  as  if  he  had  his  eyes  open.  He 
smiled  at  her  vision  so  radiant  before 
him.  Some  movement  caused  him  to 
open  his  eyes. 

"Darling — "  He  was  smiling  at  no 
vision  now.  Helen  had  awakened  and 
was  watching  him. 

"I   thought  you  were  asleep." 

"I  was  day-dreaming  about  the  most 
beautiful   girl   in  the  world." 

"I'm  jealous!" 

"Of  yourself?" 

"Flattery  will  get  you  nowhere." 

"That's  O.K.  with  me  as  long  as 
we're  together." 

"Here,  make  yourself  useful.  We're 
almost  there." 

While  he  held  her  mirror  Helen 
combed  her  hair.  Bob  said,  "I  hope  I 
pass  muster  with  your  folks." 

"You  will,  never  fear.  Daddy  says 
he  feels  he  knows  you  already.  The 
next  stop  is  Loganville.  We'd  better 
get    ready.    Where's    my    hat?" 

"That's  it  back  of  you,  isn't  it?  Do 
you  have  the  camera?" 

"Yes.  I  guess  that's  everything.  It's 
just  a  few  miles  now." 

Bob  wondered  about  his  grip.  He 
hoped  he'd  done  the  right  thing  leaving 
Helen's  Christmas  gift  in  it.  He'd  be 
so  happy  when  the  diamond  was  on 
her  finger.   The   bus  slowed   down. 

"There's  my  brother!" 

"That  tall  man?" 

"Yes,  how  did  you  know?" 

"He   looks  just  like  you." 

"Helen!"  shouted  the  tall  man. 

"Hi  ya,  John,"  Helen  said  and  then 
turned  to  Bob. 

"Bob,  this  is  my  brother,  John." 

"Hello,  Bob.  I've  heard  a  lot  about 
you,"  said  John,  extending  his  hand. 

"No  more  than  I've  heard  about 
you,"  said  Bob,  grasping  John's  hand. 
"I'm  glad  to  know  you,  John.  You  and 
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Helen  visit  a  little  until  I  get  the  lug- 
gage." 

As  they  drove  away  from  the  bus 
station,  John  explained,  "Dad  wants 
you  two  to  go  to  his  house  for  dinner. 
I'll  drop  you  off  there,  Sis,  and  bring 
Bob  back  after  he  gets  settled  over  at 
our  place.  You've  told  Bob  how  Dad 
loves  to  cook?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  He  can't  have  too 
much  to  eat  today,  however.  We're 
starved!" 

Before  she  followed  her  brother  away 
from  the  car,  Helen  turned  to  Bob. 

"Here's  a  kiss  to  bring  you  back." 

"That'll  do  it!" 

On  the  return  trip  to  his  Father's 
house,  John  sang  out,  "I  never  saw  my 
family  take  to  anyone  faster  than  they 
did  to  you.  My  sister's  a  smart  one  to 
have  picked  you." 

"I'm  the  lucky  one,  John.  She's  a 
wonderful   girl." 

"Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  agree 
with  you,"  John  said  with  conviction 
in  his  voice.  "Here  we  are.  Have  a 
good  time.  You  and  Dad  will  hit  it  off, 
I   know." 

"Thanks,  John,  for  bringing  me 
over." 

As  Bob  rapped  on  the  door  he  felt 
a  little  apprehensive  in  spite  of  the 
warm  welcome  he  had  just  received  at 
John's.  It  was  partly  the  anticipation  of 
seeing  Helen — he  never  could  be  com- 
pletely calm  when  he  was  about  to  do 
that — but  also,  he  was  a  little  excited 
right  now  as  to  what  her  father  would 
think  of  him. 

"Come  in,  dearest,"  were  Helen's 
first   words. 

Bob  didn't  move  to  obey  immedi- 
ately. Helen  looked  so  pretty,  and  fresh, 
and  vivacious. 

"You  gorgeous  rose!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Here's  a  kiss  for  that  lie.  I'll  take 
your    coat.    You    go    on    into    the    front 


room.  Daddy's  in  there.  Dinner  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes.  I'll  call  you 
two." 

What?  No  introduction?  thought 
Bob  as  he  turned  in  the  direction  in 
which  Helen  had  disappeared.  No,  she 
wanted  him  to  do  this  alone.  He  hesi- 
tated,  then  walked   into  the   room. 

An  active,  elderly  man  rose  from  a 
chair  by  the  fireplace  and  came  to 
meet  him. 

"Welcome  to  our  home,  Bob." 

Just  then  a  flaming  log  cracked 
loudly  in  the  fireplace.  It  was  like  an 
exclamation   point  to   Bob's  surprise. 

"You're — you — that  day  in  the  cafe- 
teria  .   .   ." 

"Yes,  yes,  the  very  same  one," 
laughed  the  old  man.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  mirth  at   Bob's  surprise. 

"But  Helen  never  told  me!" 

The  two  were  shaking  hands  now. 

"No,  I  told  her  not  to.  And  what's 
more,  I'll  never  tell  her  I  talked  to  you 
that  day.  All  right?" 

"All  right,"  replied  Bob,  laughing 
now  himself. 
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APRIL 

THEME:    Adding    More    Height   to    Your 
Stature 

1.  Luke    19:1-27 Paid   Back 

2.  Luke   19:28-48 On  Palm  Sunday 

3.  Psalms  57 True  When  Teased 

4.  John    13:1-17 Do  as  Jesus   Did 

5.  John  13:18-38.  .The  New  Commandment 

6.  Luke   22:1-23  ...  .The    New   Communion 

7.  Luke    23 Black    Friday 

8.  Psalms    22 Why    Forsake    Me? 

9.  John    20:1-18 Easter   Morning 

10.  John    20:19-31 Easter    Evening 

11.  Acts    10:34-48 The    Jesus    Story 

12.  I    Peter  3 Wives   and    Husbands 

13.  I  Corinthians  15:1 -34. A  Gospel  Summary 

14.  I    Corinthians    15:35-58 

What   About   Death? 

15.  Romans    5:1 -1  1  .    Spiritual    Righteousness 

16.  Colossians  3 Seek  Things  Above 

17.  John    1  1  :l-29 The   Master   Is   Here 

18.  John    1  1  :30-57  .  .Lazarus    Becomes    Alive 

19.  I    Kings   18 If  Jehovah   Be  Cod 

20.  I    Kings    19 A   Still   Small   Voice 

21.  I    Kings   20 Old-Time    History 

22.  I    Kings  22 Some   Wicked   Kings 

23.  II     Kings    23:1-20.  ..  .Law    Enforcement 

24.  II  Kings  23:21-37.    Good  King,  Bad  King 

25.  John    15:1-17 Fruit   Tree    Branches 

26.  Ephesians  4 A   Crown   Man 

27.  Isaiah  30:8-21 National  Prosperity 

28.  Psalms   34 A   Good    Provider 

29.  Psalms    98 Tuning    Up 

30.  Psalms   100    Old   Hundred 
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MAY 
THEME:    How    Cod    Lives    With    People 

1.  James     1 Avoiding    Temptation 

2.  Matthew    15 Clean    Inside 

3.  Matthew    19 Divorce   and   Children 

4.  Matthew    22: 1-22.... A    Wedding    Feast 

5.  Matthew    22:23-46 

The  Great  Commandment 

6.  Psalms    5 Security 

7.  I    Kings  3:1-15 A  King's   Prayer 

8.  I   Kings  3:1  6-28.  Two  Mothers — One  Son 

9.  I    Kings  4:20-34.    Knowing  the  Answers 

10.  I    Kings    8:22-43    ..    Temple    Dedication 

11.  I    Kings  8:44-61 A   Promise  to  Cod 

12.  I    Kings   10:1-13.      The  Queen  of  Sheba 

13.  I    Kings    12:1-19 Bear   Down    Hard 

14.  Proverbs  31  :  10-31  .  .  .A  Worthy  Woman 

15.  I    Samuel   3 A   Little   Boy  Answers 

16.  Proverbs   2 Fatherly   Advice 

17.  Luke   24:1  3-53  ...  Travelling  Companions 

18.  I    Thessalonians   5 Pray   for  Others 

19.  Exodus    2 A    Fighting    Youth 

20.  Exodus   3:1-14 A    Burning    Bush 

21.  Exodus  5 Displaced  Persons 

22.  Exodus    13:17-22 ...  .Let   My   People   Co 

23.  Exodus   14:5-31  .  .    Crossing  the  Red  Sea 

24.  Exodus    15 An   Ancient    Poem 

25.  Exodus    16 Hungry  and   Homeless 

26.  Exodus    17 Is    Cod    Among    Us? 

27.  Exodus    18:13-26.    Military   Organization 

28.  Acts    2:1-12,    37-47 

The    Holy   Spirit   Came 

29.  Isaiah    2:1-5 No    More    War 

30.  Deuteronomy    8:10-20 

Forget    Not    Thy    Cod 

31.  Micah   4:1-5    None   Afraid 


NEWS    OF    SMCL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Service  Men  and  Women's 
Christian  League  of  Camp  Lee  took  the 
responsibility  for  a  midweek  service  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hopewell, 
Virginia.  Eighteen  members  of  the 
League  participated  in  the  service, 
which  was  attended  by  85  people. 


PEN    PALS 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  sent  you  a  fan 
letter.  I  received  letters  from  Christian 
young  men  from  practically  all  branches 
of  the  service.  Most  of  them  were  regu- 
lar readers  of  THE  LINK  and  couldn't 
sing  enough   praises  about   it. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  publish  this  letter  and  ad- 
dress and  thus  get  more  people  to  write 
to  me.  I'm  in  my  teens,  born  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  but  I  spent  about  nine  years 
in  Shanghai,  China.  I've  attended  an 
American  school  and  consequently 
speak  English  slightly  better  than  Ger- 
man. I  plan  to  be  a  fashion  designer, 
but  aside  from  that  I  intend  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  Christian 
work. 

Ruth   Kalweit 

48   Kaiserin   Augusta   A I  lee 

Berlin,  Charlottenburg  1,   Germany 

••• 

I  really  appreciate  THE  LINK.  It 
helps  me  in  my  studies  and  in  enrich- 


ing my  vocabulary.  This  LINK  is  the 
means  by  which  we  can  communicate 
with  each  other,  especially  our  sisters 
and   brothers    in   Christ. 

I  wish  to  have  some  friends,  espe- 
cially American  boys  or  girls  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  old.  I  am  a  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  in  my  fourth  year  in  high 
school. 

Adelaide   Gonzales 

A-afan    Salvador   Street 

Guimba,   Nueva   Ecya,    Philippine   Islands 


"What  a  beautifully  bound  magazine 
this  is!"  was  my  first  exclamation  as 
I    was   offered   THE    LINK. 

Our  most  revered  American  preacher, 
Mr.  Moorhead  (who  presented  me  with 
THE  LINK)  and  his  wife  have  a  Bible 
class  for  us  every  Sunday  and  have 
been  going  on  with  it  at  any  cost. 
You  wouldn't  know  how  much  our 
spirits  are  encouraged  by  such  a  devoted 
deed  as  theirs,  through  which  I'm  con- 
vinced that  Americans  are  always  help- 
ful and  friendly  to  all  throughout  the 
world. 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  may  I 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  myself. 
I'm  a  Japanese  boy,  17.  I  want  to 
correspond  with  different  people,  espe- 
cially teen-agers. 

Ken-ichi    Morimoto 

do    Seinan    Baptist    High    School 

Nishijin-machi,    Fukuoka,    Japan 
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Hubby:  How  did  you  make  this  cake, 
dear? 

Wifey:  Here's  the  recipe.  I  clipped 
it    from    a    magazine. 

Hubby:  Are  you  sure  you  read  the 
right    side?    The    other    side    tells    how 

to    build    a    rock    garden! 

— Exchange 

Flubb:  "Do  you  think  it  pays  to 
put    much    money    in    clothes?" 

Dubb:  "Not  if  your  wife  gets  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  if  there 
are   holes    in   the   pockets." 

— South    Carolina    Methodist    Advocate 

That  bathing  dress  that  grandma  wore 
Looked   like  a    Mother   Hubbard. 

But  girls  who  swim  today  look  more  like 
Mother    Hubbard's   cupboard. 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 

M.D.:  Why  do  you  have  "LK  138" 
tattooed  on  your  back? 

Patient  (on  sick  call)  :  That's  no 
tattoo.  My  wife  ran  into  me  while  I 
was    opening    the    garage    door. 

— Exchange 

CPO:  "Do  you  believe  in  life  after 
death?" 

SN:    "Yes,    sir." 

CPO:  "Then  everything  is  in  order. 
After  you  had  gone  off  for  the  after- 
noon to  bury  your  grandfather,  he 
came  here  to  see  you." 

— Exchange 
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She  was  one  of  those  nagging  wives. 
One  night  she  attended  a  lecture 
entitled  "The  Smiling  Face  Wins 
Through."  The  lecture  so  impressed 
her  that  she  decided  to  try  an  experi- 
ment. When  her  husband  came  down 
to  breakfast  next  morning  he  was  met 
by  a  beaming  wife — smiling  and  silent. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  dumbfounded 
in  the  doorway,  then  collapsed.  "Holy 
cow!"  he  mumbled,  "she's  got  lock- 
jaw!" 

— The    Seabag 

Two  drunks  staggered  onto  a  street- 
car. One  tried  to  give  the  nearest 
uniformed   man   their  fare. 

"Sorry,  I  can't  take  it,"  the  man 
replied.    "I'm    a    naval    officer." 

"Wow,"  shouted  the  drunk,  "let's 
get  of  fa  here!  We've  boarded  a  battle- 
ship." 

— Exchange 
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CUu>ick&L  and  On^&MijaticuiA 

Affiliated   or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian   Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of        Evangelical    United    Brethren 
America 


k 


Baptist,  General 

Baptist,    National    Convention   of   America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,    North  American   General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  God   in   North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of   Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical   Mission  Covenant 


Latter-Day   Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,   Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate   Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,    U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed   in   America 

Salvation    Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United    Brethren    in   Christ 
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U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


